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LADY NOGGS, PEERESS 



CHAPTER ONE 
THE LADY NOGGS APOLOGIZES 

I'M afraid you've had a tiring evening, Mr. 
Borrodaile,'' said the Prime Minister with 
gentle commiseration, pausing at his bed- 
room door. " It was unfortunate that those des- 
patches came so late/* 

''Not at all, sir; not at all,'' protested his sec- 
retary. 

"Well, we have disposed of them, at any rate, 
which is always something gained/' said the 
Prime Minister, passing his fingers combwise 
through his beard; and he sighed as if an infi- 
nite load of regret for '^ something accomplished, 
something done," weighed upon his scrupulous 
soul. ''You must take a holiday to-morrow," he 
added. "Good-night." 

"Thank you, sir; good-night," said his sec- 
retary, and went along the corridor to his bed- 
room* 

The Prime Minister sighed again ; opened his 
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bedroom door, and switched on the electric 
light. He stopped to sigh again before shutting 
the door; and from his secretary's room, at the 
end of the corridor, there came a clattering 
crash, a swish of falling water, and a loud 
swear-word. 

The Prime Minister rushed out of his bed- 
room, down the corridor, to the scene of the 
crash, and foimd himself gazing over a broken 
water-jug at Mr. Borrodaile, who stood in the 
middle of his room, dripping from head to foot, 
and rubbing viciously his sopping head, with a 
very rueful face. 

"Whatever has happened ?'* cried the startled 
Prime Minister. 

" Booby-trap," said his secretary, curtly. 

"Dear, dear! this is very distressing!" said 
the Prime Minister. "Tm afraid it must have 
been Lady Felicia." 

"Little fiend!" muttered the secretary, rub- 
bing still. A water-jug, loaded with its proper 
element, will raise a bump on the hardest head ; 
and Mr. Borrodaile had the thin skull of a 
clever man. 

"Fm very sorry," said the Prime Minister. 
"I will speak to her about it. I must really 
be very severe with her." 
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CHAPTER ONE S 

His secretary grinned through his ruefulness, 
as if he pictured the scene, and saw his chief en- 
gaged in the heroic eiFort. ** Please don't trouble 
about it, sir/' he said. ** It really doesn't matter. 
But I should like to know," he added thought- 
fully, "what I've done to offend her." 

" But I shall trouble about it," said the Prime 
Minister, firmly. " It is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that a little girl should take offence 
at the doings of her elders, and play these tricks 
on them. I shall be very severe with her — very. 
Is there anything I can do for you ? " 

"No, thank you; no, thank you. It's really 
nothing at all. Merely a matter of having my 
clothes dried to-morrow. Please don't let me 
keep you up; you are tired out, working at those 
despatches." 

"Well, if you're sure I can do nothing. But, 
believe me, I regret this occurrence very 
much. Good-night." 

"Good-night, sir. Please don't let it trouble 
you." 

But it did trouble the Prime Minister. It 
seemed to him hard that the Emperor Fritz 
and the Lady Felicia Grandison should have 
seen fit to behave badly on the same evening; 
though, to his credit be it said, the bad be- 
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haviour of the Emperor Fritz, to which he was 
used, troubled him very much less than the bad 
behaviour of the Lady Felicia, to which he was 
also used. 

He lay awake sighing and debating, with 
very much less skill than he was wont to dis- 
play in Parliament, whether he had really done 
wisely in taking his dead sister's child to live 
with him, whether he was quite the man to 
superintend the up-bringing of a little girl. His 
theory of the subject was, he knew, excellent; 
but he found that practice so seldom squared 
with it. 

He fell from his troubled debate into no less 
troubled dreams, in which he dodged showers 
of exceedingly vicious water-jugs falling from a 
serene sky. 

He dressed next morning in no little trepida- 
tion, for he had bound himself to speak severely 
to the Lady Felicia, and he was very doubtful 
how the Lady Felicia would take it. He realized 
with a sigh how much sooner he would have 
faced an infuriated House than his unright- 
eously indignant niece. He knew that she would 
be indignant, but he did not know what form 
her indignation would take; and the uncer- 
tainty added nothing to his comfort. 
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He was relieved, therefore, to find that she 
was not yet in the breakfast-room when he 
came down; it gave him time to take his seat at 
the table and compose his features to the proper 
judicial sternness. Then he began his break- 
fast. Presently he heard a scurrying of swift 
feet; the door burst open as though persuaded 
by a tornado; and the Lady Felicia entered, or 
rather tumbled into the room, a dazzling vision 
of violet velvet, flushed cheeks, flying hair, and 
sparkling eyes — a figure which might have 
stepped, or, to be exact, tumbled out of a pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

"Good-morning, uncle," she said. "Fm sorry 
to be late! And I shouldn't be if Miss Caldecott 
didn't make me change into a picture frock to 
come to breakfast in. She says that brown hol- 
land would ruffle your — your — oh, what is 
it ? — your artistic sensibilities." 

And she came to him, and put up her face 
to be kissed. 

"Good-morning, Felicia," said the Prime 
Minister bending down. 

"Noggs," said the Lady Felicia curtly, re- 
moving her face out of reach. 

"Felicia, I cannot — " 

"Noggs! Noggs! Noggs!" cried the child. "If 
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you don't call me Nog^, and call me Felicia 
again, I shall think you are angry with me and 
cry." And she blinked her eyes with inconceiv- 
able swiftness twenty or thirty times to bring 
the tears into them. 

The Prime Minister hesitated, and was lost; 
then he said quickly but stiffly, "Nog^." 

"That's right," said the Lady Felicia; she 
kissed him in a perfunctoiy fashion, and slipped 
into her chair. 

"I'm exceedingly distressed by your con- 
duct," said the Prime Minister with sufficient 
severity. "Last night you set a — a booby-trap 
above Mr. Borrodaile's door, and caused him 
considerable pain and inconvenience." 

" Billy's a pigl " cried the Lady Noggs 
shortly. 

7*he Prime Minister blinked painfully; on 
the spur of the moment he could not make up 
his accurate mind whether it was more of a 
shock to him to hear the sedate Mr. Borrodaile 
called Billy, or described as an unattractive 
animal. 

"That — that is not the way for a little girl 
to speak of her elders," he said unhappily. 

"If Billy sneaked, then he's a pigl" said the 
Lady Noggs firmly. 
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"I can't understand how you could bring 
yourself to play any one such an unkind trick." 

''It served him right/' said the Lady Noggs. 

"Served him right ? How ? I'm sure that Mr. 
Borrodaile did nothing — nothing to deserve 
such treatment." 

"Oh, yes, he did," said the Lady Noggs, 
quickly. " I never tell tales — never. But he's 
sneaked about that booby-trap ; and I'll tell 
about him. What do you think he called you ?" 

"I don't know, and I don't want to hear!" 
cried the Prime Minister quickly. 

" He called you a philosopher," said the Lady 
Noggs with dreadful gravity. " I heard him tell 
Sir George that you were a philosopher." 

The Prime Minister laughed gently; and then 
he laughed louder. 

The Lady Noggs lookea scandalized by his 
levity. "I think it's a horrid thing to be call- 
ed," she said severely. "Only last Sunday Mr. 
Cringle said in his sermon that philosophers 
were very wicked men." 

"I'm sorry that Mr. Cringle takes such a 
harsh view of them," said the Prime Minister. 
''But I can't help Mr. Cringle. I am a philoso- 
pher; and I don't think I'm a very wicked man." 

The Lady Noggs looked horrified; then her 
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face cleared slowly, and she said: "Oh, no; if 
you're a philosopher, they're not wicked men. 
Mr. Cringle was wrong." 

"I'm glad you look at it like that," said the 
Prime Minister. "And so you see you had no 
grievance against Mr. Borrodaile." 

" Oh yes, I had," said the Lady Nog^ quickly. 
" He'd no right to call you a philosopher." 

The Prime Minister gazed at her with bewil- 
dered eyes; he could not follow her reasoning. 
"Well, at any rate," he said, "you must apolo- 
gize to him." 

"Apolt^ze to Billy?" cried the Lady with 
unaiFected scorn. 

The Prime Minister quivered to the name 
Billy, but he said firmly: "Yes; I insist upon it." 

The Lady Noggs considered her uncle's face 
carefully; seemed to weigh the matter, and 
made up her mind that he was in earnest. Then 
a curious gleam came into her eyes, and she 
said, "Very well, uncle, I'll apologize to him." 

"That's right," said the Prime Minister with 
great relief; and he fell to his breakfast with an 
almost cheerful sigh. 

The Lady Noggs displayed herself in a most 
amiable light during the meal. She asked after 
the countiy, the continent, the United States of 
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America, and the Emperor Fritz with a flatter- 
ing interest. Something in her uncle's tone when 
he spoke of that last personage awakened her 
suspicion; and she said quickly, ''Has Fritz 
been behaving badly again ? " 

In the household of the Prime Minister it was 
the custom to speak of the Emperor of Transyl- 
vania as Fritz, in a pained way, half kindly in- 
dulgence, half reproach. 

''He has been making himself rather disagree- 
able," said the Prime Minister reluctantly. 

"I never heard of such an Emperor," said 
the Lady Noggs, shaking her head wisely, "nor 
did Miss Caldecott. She says that among the 
Roman Emperors there was no one exactly like 
him. I asked her. And Billy says that Emperors 
are a bad lot. I believe he's more trouble to you 
than me." 

Than I," said the Prime Minister. 
Than I," said the Lady Noggs. "And he 
never makes up for it by being nice to you after- 
wards, does he?" 

"So far," said the Prime Minister, "I have 
not foimd in him any disposition to be nice to 
me afterwards." 

"I wonder," said the Lady Noggs knitting 
her brow, "if I could do any good, supposing I 
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were to write to him and ask him to behave 
better." 

"No: no good at all," said the Prime Minis- 
ter quickly, with a very lively dread of some of 
the papers getting hold of the incident. '^Vm 
afraid he doesn't know how to behave." 

"If it's like that, I'm afraid it would be no 
good," said the Lady Noggs sadly. "But why 
don't you make him sit up ?" 

" Make him sit up ? " said the Prime Minister, 
sitting up himself. 

"Yes; make him sit up just once — really 
sit up. He'd behave better after that," said 
the Lady Noggs earnestly." I always make them 
sit up when any one behaves badly to me." 

The Prime Minister's face relaxed, and he 
laughed shortly. "Really, Noggs, there's some- 
thing in what you say," he said. "Out of the 
mouths of babes — " And he fell into one of his 
thoughtful moods. 

The Lady Noggs respected his brooding. She 
devoted herself to her breakfast in silence, only 
breaking it to say, "Uncle, you are eating a 
cold chop; those in the dish are hotter," or 
"Uncle, you're drinking cold coffee; you'd bet- 
ter pour it away and take fresh." 

The Prime Minister followed her suggestions 
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dreamily. When they had done, and were going 
out of the room, he awoke and said: '^ You won't 
forget to apologize to Mr. Borrodaile ?" 

"Oh, no; I won't forget. I'm going to do it at 
once," said the Lady Noggs with a grim smile. 

Indeed, she seemed in haste to get it done, for 
instead of going upstairs and changing her vel- 
vet picture gown for the holland frock better 
adapted to her usual enterprises, which in- 
volved no little wear and tear of clothing, she 
went straight out into the garden. 

Mr. Borrodaile was taking his holiday. Smok- 
ing his after-breakfast pipe, he was walking up 
and down a secluded lawn, dreaming. Immersed 
in his dream, he did not see a violet-clad figure 
steal up to the entrance of the lawn, and at the 
sight of him slip into the bushes, and wait in 
hiding. Presently, as the Lady Noggs, who 
knew his habits well, expected, he sat down on 
a seat at the end of the lawn, and continued his 
reverie drowsily. She worked her way noiselessly 
round the lawn through the bushes, came out 
behind him and up to the seat. 

The drowsy Mr. Borrodaile felt a soft little 
hand steal into his hair, and a gentle voice said 
in his ear, "I apologize about that booby-trap, 
because uncle told me to, Billy — you sneak!" 
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And the soft little hand gripped his hair, and 
gave it a violent tug, which drew from him a 
yell of anguish. 

'^rU teach you to be a sneak/' said the 
Lady Noggs; and she tugged again. 

"Drop it, Noggs! Drop it!" roared Mr. Bor- 
rodaile. 

"Not me," said the Lady Noggs, with little 
care for her grammar; and she tugged again. 

" ril wring your neck, you little fiend I " roared 
Mr. Borrodaile; and he had the presence of 
mind to seize her hand and hold it, so that she 
could not tug so hard; but more he could not do, 
for fear of hurting her, and was held a close 
prisoner. 

"Now, you apologize to me for sneaking," 
said the Lady Noggs, making unavailing eiForts 
to tug. 

But at that moment the Prime Minister, at- 
tracted by the yells of his secretary, ran into the 
glade, with a scared face. At first he could not 
make out what was happening. His secretary 
lay back in his seat, his face scarlet, groaning, 
and kicking spasmodically. Behind him stood 
the Lady Noggs, her eyes shining with righteous 
triumph. 

Both of them were far too deeply absorbed 
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in the business of the moment to perceive his 
entry upon the scene until he cried : " Whatever 
is this ? What's the matter, Mr. Borrodaile ?" 

Lady Noggs looked up, let go Mr. Borro- 
daile's hair, and said : " I — I was apologizing/' 

Mr. Borrodaile sprang to his feet, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. " Oh, what an ornament 
to the peerage!" he said bitterly. 

"You leave the peerage alone!" cried the 
Lady Noggs hotly. " I did apologize — I did 
really, uncle," she went on, turning to the Prime 
Minister. "Then I pulled his hair for sneaking." 

" I should like to know what the beginning of 
it was," said Mr. Borrodaile irritably. "What 
did you set the booby-trap for, you — you 
peeress ? " 

"She heard you call me a philosopher," said 
the Prime Minister. 

"It's only the truth that wounds," muttered 
Mr. Borrodaile, feeling softly the booby-trap 
bump on the top of his head. 

The Lady Noggs, thinking that he was feel- 
ing the roots of his hair, smiled grimly and said : 

"You won't sneak again in a hurry." 

"I must insist on your not using this slang, 
Felicia," said the Prime Minister severely. "I 
will not have it. Besides, Mr. Borrodaile did 
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not sneak — did not tell me of your unkind 
trick. I heard the noise myself, and inquired 
into the matter." 

"You didn't sneak f OH, poor Billy!" said 
the Lady Noggs. Her face fell; she plumped 
down on the seat» burst into tears, and wailed, 
"Oh, I'm a beasti I'm a little beasti" 

"You are, Nogp; you are — a perfect little 
beast," said Mr. Borrodailej with hearty ac- 
quiescence. 

But the Prime Minister gazed at the weeping 
No^s with every appearance of concern, and 
said: "Dear, dear, this is very distressing!" 

Mr. Borrodaile looked at him with humor- 
ous appreciation and said: "She'll Be all right 
soon, sir. Perhaps you'd better go away, and 
leave her to me. "She'll only be worse with you 
here." 

"Do you think she wilR" said the Prime 
Minister hesitating. 

" I'm sure of it. You leave her to me; I under- 
stand her." I 

" Perhaps I'd better. I don't understand chil- 
dren, I'm afraid," said the Prime Minister, and 
he went hastily, sighing. 

Mr. Borrodaile looked at the weeping peer- 
ess* and said, with some discomfort: "Now, 
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^^t's enough, Noggs. Vm appeased, quite ap- 
peased. Drop It/* 

**Poor Billy/' sobbed the Lady Noggs. "How 
* must have hurt you!" 

''That's all right. I dare say it was good for 
my hair. Perhaps it will make it grow." 

"No, no; you'll go bald. I know you will." 

Mr. Borrodaile put his hand hastily to his 
head to feel if his hair were already thinning. 

The Lady Noggs sobbed on; he fidgetted, and 
at last said in a tone of disgust: "Don't be so 
inexpressibly feminine, Noggs. I was hurt, not 
you." 

"I'm not feminine!" cried the Lady Noggs. 

"Oh, yes, you are." 

"I'm not! I'm not! I'm not!" cried the Lady 
Noggs. 

There was a rustle of skirts, and a very pretty 
young lady came on to the lawn. Mr. Borro- 
daile's eyes lighted up at the sight of her, and 
possibly hers would have lighted up at the 
si^t of Mr. BorrodaUe; but they were not 
allowed. 

"Oh, here you are, Noggs," she said in a re- 
signed voice. "I've had the usual hunt for you." 
Then she saw the child's tear-stained face; 
turned on Mr. Borrodaile, and said, "What 
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have you been doing to this child, Mr Borro* 

dailef" 

"I like thatl" cried Mr. Borrodaile. "What 
do I ever do to this child ? What has this child 
been doing to me, you mean." 

"Doing to you ? A child like thatl" said Miss 
Caldecott. 

"Oh, well, she's just explained that she's 
made me bald for life," said Mr. Borrodaile 
with the air of a cheerful martyr. 

"Bald! Good gracious! What has she done?" 

" I pulled his hair out — at least, some of it," 
said the Lady Noggs, looking ruefully at her 
guilty fingers, to which stuck a black hair or 
two. 

"How could you be so cruel, Nog^?" said 
Miss Caldecott. 

"I thought he'd sneaked; but he hadn't," 
said the Lady Noggs drying her eyes. 

" Poor Mr. Borrodaile," said Miss Caldecott. 

"Poor WilHam," said Mr. Borrodaile. "All 
my friends call me William." 

"Nonsense," said Miss Caldecott, blushing. 

"It's quite true," said Mr. Borrodaile. "And 
it's a very pretty name. Try it." 

"Nonsense," said Miss Caldecott again. 

"Well, if you won't," said Mr. Borrodaile, 
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with a sigh. '* But I have been falsely accused, 
misjudged, and maltreated. My feelings are 
lacerated. It must be made up to me. I have a 
holiday to-day. I must be taken on the river — 
in the Canadian canoe. It holds two.'' 

"Really — some men — " said Miss Calde- 
ooct, and paused. 

"Oh, you two spoons I'' the Lady Noggs 
broke in with immense contempt. 

Miss Caldecott blushed again, turned to her, 
and said : " My child — there is a little matter 
of French irregular verbs. You come with me, 
and apply your extraordinary powers of obser- 
vation to them.'' 

The Lady Noggs made a wry face and rose. 
She came up to Mr. Borrodaile, held out her 
hand, and said, " Shake hands, Billy. We won't 
have any ill feeling." 

Mr. Borrodaile shook hands gravely. ''We 
won't," he said. " But, oh, Noggs, never, never 
apologise to me again! I don't really care a bit 
for apologies." And he watched them go. 

At the end of the lawn the Lady Noggs be- 
thought herself, paused, turned her head, and 
shouted back, "Feminine yourself !" 

The Lady Noggs had the last word. 
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THE SPOILED ADVERTISEMENT 



MR. BORRODAILE had too wide a 
knowledge of the diplomatic method 
not to make the most of the pity his 
ill-treatment at the hands of the Lady Noggs 
had inspired into Miss Caldecott. He descended 
on her soon after lunch, when she had handed 
over her distinguished pupil to the entirely 
nominal care of her nurse Mrs. Greenwood, 
whose impossible function it was to look after 
her out of school hours, and had settled herself 
with a novel in a most comfortable chair under 
the chestnut trees on the lawn. 

She was, to all-seeming, too deeply absorbed 
in her book to hear his approach, but she did 
not start when he said in the pathetic tone of 
one suffering from memories of grievous wron^» 
"The Canadian canoe is ready. I've put the 
cushions in it." 

Miss Caldecott lowered her book, and sur- 
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veyed him with gently inquiring eyes: "Are you 
going on the river ?'' she said. 

"Yes; Fm going on the river — with you/' 
said Mr. Borrodaile (irmly. 

" With me ? *' said Miss Caldecott with every 
show of surprise. 

"Yes," said Mr. Borrodaile. "I need not re- 
capitulate my injuries; they must be fresh in 
your mind. The time has come for the memory of 
them to be swept away by pleasanter memories.'' 

Miss Caldecott surveyed him with a good 
deal of carefully hidden pleasure: his slim but 
well-knit, flannelled figure, his distinguished 
face^ and honest but somewhat masterful eyes 
made him a very pleasant sight; but she said, 
"What have I to do with it? I didn't injure 
you." 

"No; but you have a compassionate heart; 
and when you see any one cruelly treated, you 
never rest till you have made it up to them." 

"Don't I?" 

"Never," said Mr. Borrodaile with supreme 
conviction. "Besides, you are the only living 
creature who can sweep away the unhappy 
memories with pleasant ones." 

"A kind of housemaid of the soul," said Miss 
Caldecott with a whimsical smile. 
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"Oh, ever so much more than that!" said 
Mr. Borrodaile with fervour. "The light — the 
guiding-star — the — " 

"The river does sound attractive," said Miss 
Caldecott hastily. "And if it is in the sacred 
cause of philanthropy as well." And she rose* 
and took up her sunshade. 

One does not carry a sunshade to read a book 
on a shady lawn; and Mr. Borrodaile observed 
the fact with great satisfaction. It seemed to 
him, however, indiscreet to speak of it. He fell 
into step beside her, declaring that his poor 
tortured soul was about to know surcease of 
sorrow. 

At the boat-house, he was helping her into 
the bow of the canoe so that she faced the stem, 
when she said somewhat cruelly, "You'd better 
paddle from the bow, it's easier." 

"Impossible," said Mr. Borrodaile. "With 
my head over my shoulder, for your eyes draw 
mine like magnets, I should run the canoe 
against every snag in the river. It wouldn't be 
safe." 

"If you're going to talk nonsense all the time, 
my philanthropy will be worn out before we've 
gone a hundred yards, and we shall come 
straight back." 
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"I wasn't. But I won't," said Mr. Borro- 
daOe. 

He paddled gently out into the middle of the 
slow stream; and after a short discussion of 
that inexhaustible theme, the Lady Noggs, they 
fell to talking of the coming house-party. 

''It's a nuisance that that Karskovitch wo- 
man is coming," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"Why, I thought the party was for her," said 
Miss Caldecott. 

"It is, worse luck," said Mr. Borrodaile 
gloomily. 

"What's the matter with her ?" 

"I should think that about everything that 
could be is the matter with her," said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile more gloomily. 

*'TelI me about her." 

"Well, it's really the Russian government. 
You know that the paternal government of all 
the Russias doesn't confine the exercise of its 
paternal instinct to its own country." 

"I thought it did. I thought it never cared 
anything about any other country." 

"In a way it doesn't; but whenever it sees a 
lonely but influential statesman in another 
country, it has a way of dropping a pretty lady 
in his path. Of course it may do it out of mere 
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kindness of heart, to cheer him on his lone] 
way, don't you know? On the other hand 
may do it to get hold of information that doesn 
generally go a-begging. It's awfully thirsty fc 
information always is the Russian government. 
I see/' said Miss Caldecott thoughtfully. 
It's played this little game — I mean pe 
formed this distinguished kindness to Englis 
statesmen before, twice. Once it brought it of 
once it didn't." 

"I know." 

''And I think it has noticed the chiePs lon( 
liness, and has dropped a pretty lady in his di 
tinctly primrose path. I'm afraid, too, that he 
caught." 

''What's she like?" said Miss Caldeco 
quickly. 

" She's very pretty and fascinating and clevt 
— too clever. She's the kind of woman who a| 
peals at once to the sympathies of every inte 
lectual sentimentalist; and, between ourselvt 
and this most intelligent canoe, the chiePs 
good deal of a sentimentalist. She's so clevc 
that I think myself that, like most of these goi 
emment Russian countesses, she contrived i 
g^ bom in Montmartre. She's always workin 
her loneliness for all that it*s worth, too; and it 
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a quite genuine appeal, for I can't conceive her 
producing under any stress of circumstances the 
Hussian count who bears her name." 

"Then she's entirely an adventuress." 

" Entirely. She came into society by the South 
African entrance, under the golden wing of Sir 
Isaac Geltheimer, the mining financier, for- 
merly of Hamburg, now of Park Lane. She met 
the chief at his house — he always dines there 
once a year: Sir Isaac is a large contributor to 
the party funds. She set about fascinating him 
at once; and she's had every chance of con- 
tinuing the process. As soon as it was discov- 
ered that the chief would go to houses where 
the Karskovitch was, the Karskovitch was 
there." 

** So he's seen a great deal of her ? " 

"A great deal too much of her," said Mr. 
Borrodaile with emphasis. 

"Well, it's a good thing that he can't marry 
her," said Miss Caldecott brightening. 

"Not marry her? What's to prevent him?" 
said Mr. Borrodaile in some surprise. 

"Why, her husband." 

"Oh, that — I'm expecting every day to hear 
of the death of Count Karskovitch. I've been 
sure for nearly a month that he's at his last 
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gasp. These unptoduceable husbands die at the 

most convenient moments." 

"You're very cynical," said Miss Caldecott 
with some severity. 

"Well, the world of the Karskovitches is an 
unsavouty place." 

" It's a great pity that Lord Errington should 
have fallen into her clutches," said Miss Calde- 
cott with a sigh. 

"It is. But he'll have to be got out of them — 
somehow," said Mr. Borrodaile; but his tone 
was not hopeful. 

He paddled on for some time in silence, pay- 
ing much more attention to the face of his com- 
panion than to the course of the canoe. Then 
with a light in his eyes she knew very well, he 
began, "Talking about marrying — " 

"We won't," said Miss Caldecott quickly. 

"It's wonderful how some people shun the 
most interesting topics," said Mr. Borrodaile 
with an aggrieved air. 

"I am not interested," said Miss Caldecott 
But somehow or other before the canoe reached 
the boat-house again, they, or rather Mr. Bor- 
rodaile, had said a good deal on the subject and 
on subjects akin to it. Miss Caldecott's efforts 
being chiefly devoted to keeping the conver- 
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sarion on the lines of the general and imper- 
sonal. 

The Lady Noggs welcomed the prospect of 
the house-party with joy. To her, change was 
always change; and a house full of people af- 
forded many opportunities. She went for her 
usual afternoon ride on the day of the arrival of 
her uncle's guests; and they were gathered to- 
gether at tea when she entered the great hall of 
Stonorill Castle with a quiet and stately deco- 
rum — induced by the fact that she was accom- 
panied by Miss Caldecott — looking more like 
a child after Sir Joshua Reynolds than ever. 
Under Miss Caldecott's restraining eye she even 
greeted her friends by their proper titles, and 
not by the more familiar nicknames of her own 
bestowing. 

When she came near the Prime Minister, who 
was talking to the Countess Karskovitch, he 
called her to him, and said, '^ Countess, this is 
my little niece." 

In her extravagant foreign fashion, the coun- 
tess held out both hands, and cried with every ap- 
pearance of extreme joy, ''So this is the wonder- 
ful Noggs! Oh, you delightful child! I am so 
pleased at last to meet you! I have heard tales 
— oh, of the most incredible — about you! We 
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shall be great friends! oh, great friends! We 
shall get into mischief together!'' 

The Lady Noggs looked at the face of the 
countess with limpid and solemn eyes; she 
looked at her right hand carefully, and at her 
left hand with no less care; then she said: ''My 
name is Lady Felicia Grandison. How do you 
do ?" and dropped a deep old-fashioned curtsey. 

Two men turned their backs on the group 
with a simultaneous swift movement; all ex- 
pression faded from the faces of three women: 
they stared at nothing with blank eyes. 

The countess shut her mouth with a snap; 
her eyes flashed; and she laughed a laugh which 
rang quite false. ''Truly/' she said with a shrug, 
"you English begin your coldness young." 

The Prime Minister frowned upon the Lady 
Noggs; and then his accurate mind gave him 
trouble. He could not see which was the right 
thing, the gushing friendliness of the countess, 
which showed so plainly a warm and impulsive 
heart, or the cold dignity of the Lady Noggs. 
After all the Lady Noggs was the representative 
of one of the oldest families in England, and 
she had a right to be coldly dignified if she 
liked. 

" Felicia is not cold as a rule," he said, hardly 
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happily; and then he added quickly, ''She is a 
child of moods/' 

The Lady Noggs looked at him with a puz- 
zled air, and moved to the tea-table. 

"Ah," said the countess plaintively, "We 
who are alone in the world are so sensitive to 
coldness/' And she sighed. 

The Prime Minister made all haste to com- 
fort her. 

The Lady Noggs's first instinctive dislike of 
the countess did not abate, but rather increased, 
for her eyes were not too young to perceive her 
uncle's manifest infatuation for the charming 
creature; and since she regarded him as her 
peculiar property, her dislike was quickened by 
jealousy. 

Above all she resented the fact that for the 
first time he abandoned his custom of break- 
fasting alone with her, and breakfasted with the 
rest of his guests. Formerly, no matter what 
guests were in the house, he had clung to the 
custom which he considered gave the child 
more of genuine home life. This charming 
guest changed that; and the Lady Noggs grew 
jealous indeed. She received all the overtures of 
the countess with repellent coldness, much to 
the relief of that charming creature, who would 
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have been very ill at ease trying to play with a 

child. 

Presently, however, the Lady Noggs began 
to display an open hostility. Miss Caldecott 
would not allow her to make disparaging re- 
marks about a guest of her uncle; but Mr. Bor- 
rodaile was given no choice in the matter, he 
had to listen to them : the Lady Noggs consid- 
ered it one of his most important duties. And 
he heard them with outward equanimity and 
inward approval; for though, since his chiePs 
social vagaries would be some months filtering 
through the penny society papers to the ears c^ 
the bulk of his strenuous supporters, he was 
already looking for symptoms of the harm hi* 
infatuation for so manifest an adventuress as 
the countess would do him among the chief 
men of his party. Yet he awaited the develop- 
ment of events with no little disquiet, since he 
knew that, with the Lady Noggs, to dislike was 
to act; and he was sure that her small but active 
brain was plotting mischief. 

This was true; but she could not find her 
plan. Her wits did not lack stimulant, indeed; 
the more her uncle basked in the smiles of the 
countess, the more jealous she grew, and the 
faster her brain worked. She dismissed the idea 
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of a booby-trap, of an apple-pie bed, and of a 
string across the stairs : events of this kind were 
not in the ordinary course of nature, and would 
at once be ascribed to her human agency. Yet 
it must be admitted that the scheme which she 
finally evolved was not much better. The do- 
mesdc mouse is not of a disposition so adven- 
turous as to scale a dinner-table and conceal 
itself in a napkin. 

Be that as it may, the Prime Minister's guests 
had seated themselves at table and were un- 
folding their napkins, when the countess dropped 
hers, sprang to her feet with a startling scream, 
stood holding on to the back of her chair gasp- 
ing and fluttering, while a mouse detached itself 
from the dropped napkin and with great activ- 
ity scurried into the bank of ferns which deco- 
rated the table. Since the countess had sprung 
to her feet and screamed, all the other women 
sat quite still and set their teeth, though they 
were quivering with an extravagant nervous- 
ness. They did not like the countess and they 
did not like mice, but they liked the countess 
least. The Duchess of Huddersfield even con- 
trived to say quietly, by a magnificent effort only 
possible to a woman with generations of well- 
bred restraint behind her,*' Oh, a little mouse.'' 
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The men sprang to their feet^ with the spott- 
man's ardour gleaming in their eyes; the Mar- 
quis of Hartlepool and the Prime Minister sup- 
ported the trembling countess; the others poked 
about with their forks among the maiden-hair. 
Mr. Borrodaile saved the situation and the 
dinner table; he made a pounce; enracted the 
mouse by the tail; bore it to the window; and 
dropped it into the garden. 

Each woman moved slightly in her chair with 
a carefully repressed si^ of relief; the countess 
sank into hers saying, "My nerves, oh, my 
nerves! How brave you Englishwomen arel 
Stoics, true stoicsl" And she set about being in- 
teresting, with sudden shudders and starts of 
alarm, for the rest of the evening. 

Every one began to suggest theories of how 
the mouse came to be in the napkin: at least not 
every one; those who knew the Lady Noggs put 
forward no theories, and the Prime Minister was 
frowning. 

The next rooming the Lady Nog^ was 
summoned to his study before breakfast, and 
found him frowning still. 

" Good-moming, Felicia," he said sternly. 
"Did you put that mouse in the Countess Kars- 
kovitch's napkin last night i" 
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The Lady Noggs glared at him defiantly, and 
•aid curtly, "Yes." 

"Dear, dear, what a naughty child you are!" 
cried the Prime Minister. 

"I don't like her/' said the Lady Noggs 
firmly. 

^As if that was any reason for playing de- 
testable tricks of this kind on any one! Espe- 
cially on a guest staying in your house!" cried 
the Prime Minister. 

"It isn't my house! I wouldn't have her in my 
house!" the Lady Noggs protested vehemently. 

The Prime Minister was taken aback : " But, 
but why do you dislike her so ?" he said. 

"She's a cat. That's why I gave her the 
mouse," said the Lady Noggs. 

"Really, I can't have this unreasonable be- 
haviour! I will not have you call your elders 
names, and play these tricks on them ! You will 
go to the Countess Karskovitch and tell her 
that you are very sorry you did it." 

" I'm not sorry. I won't tell her I'm sorry." 

The Prime Minister was at a loss: "I insist 
upon it," he said feebly. 

But the Lady Noggs shook her head, and 
r e p e ate d stubbornly, "I'm not sorry. I won't 
say Fm sorry." 
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"Well, then," said the Prime Minister, "I 
shall have to punish you. You will have all your 
meals in the nursery till the party breaks up/' 

The Lady Noggs stalked out of the room 
with a sullen dignity. But once on the other side 
of the door, she ran upstairs to the nursery, 
took a new story-book Mr. Borrodaile had 
given her, a basket, and the doll Grizell, an- 
other gift from Mr. Borrodaile, and also of his 
christening. He had observed that patience was 
the virtue chiefly needed by the dolls of the 
Lady Noggs. 

She came quietly down the stairs swinging 
Grizell by the leg, humming a simple nursery 
lay, with her eyes wider open than usual to 
show the extreme innocence of her thoughts, 
the most careless and unconcerned child in the 
world. She took advantage of the emptiness of 
the hall to bolt across it, and reached safely the 
region of the kitchens. In different parts of that 
region she was seen by several of the servants 
for about ten minutes, but they were too busy 
to give any attention to her, and they were not 
in the habit of questioning her as to her doings, 
because it was a dangerous thing for the un- 
authorized to do. She was able therefore to raid 
the larders successfully, and presently slipped 
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out into the garden with her basket stocked 
with chicken, cake, and pastry. 

She went quickly through the gardens, by 
side-paths through the shrubberies, until she 
came to a broader path which ran alongside a 
dense thicket. Half way down it she turned into 
the thicket, squeezing her way between two 
dose-set trees, pushed her way through the 
brushwood which closed behind her, and came 
into a little clearing on the edge of a long pool. 
A fringe of bushes and three or four trees hid 
the clearing from any one on the further bank. 
This nook was her own discovery; and she had 
used it before as a convenient hiding-place in 
which to brood at leisure on her wrongs. 

She threw the doll Grizell face downwards on 
the grass, and set down her basket with a sigh 
of relief; then she made herself comfortable 
under a tree, and ate her breakfast. When that 
was done, she put the uneaten food into the 
basket, and set it in the shade; sat for a while 
reflecting with vengeful satisfaction on the sor- 
row her uncle would feel on learning that he 
had driven her away; then got to business. 

She set the doll Grizell up against a tree, 
looking across the pool and said: ''Now, idiot, 
I'm an enchanted princess in her bower, wait- 
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see your silly face." 

With that she lay dow 
gan to read her story-boc 
looked up at Grizell to se 
ing faithfully her duty, i 
thoughtfully banged that 
against the tree by way o 
of responsibility. 
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find out where it is." 
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wasn't I told of this ? " And he took hold of his 
beard with both hands, and held it firmly, for 
comfort. 

" If I told you of all Nog — Lady Felicia's 
pranks, Tm afraid you would have little time 
to think of anything else/' said Miss Caldecott 
smiling. " But, of course, I punish her for these 



retreats.'' 
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Yes, yes," said the Prime Minister; "you 
are quite right. What I hear of her doings gives 
me trouble enough. A very difficult child." 

"Oh, no: not at all," said Miss Caldecott 
cheerfully. "She is very honest and good- 
hearted, and obedient, as children go, if I tell 
her to do or not to do anything. The difficulty 
18 to be quick enough with the bidding or for- 
bidding, to anticipate the workings of her in- 
genious mind. But I had better go at once and 
tiy to find her." 

The Prime Miniver let go his beard, and 
sighed. "It's very tiresome," he said, "very 
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tiresome. 



Hie Lady Noggs was not found. She passed 
a restful day in her capacity of princess in an 
enchanted bower. She read her story-book, she 
ate, she slept, and now and again she discussed 
lrankly» appafently with the circumambient air. 
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the doll Grizell's lamentable lack of intelligence. 
Late in the morning and again in the afternoon 
she enjoyed the diversion of observing diflFerent 
people, servants and guests, hunting for her. 
She did not hear them, for as soon as their far- 
oflF, indistinguishable crying reached her ears, 
she thrust her fingers into them that she might 
be able to say truthfully that she had heard no 
one call her name. She observed that Miss Cal- 
decott and Mr. Borrodaile hunted together, and 
regarded Mr. Borrodaile's air of absorbed de- 
votion with infinite scorn. 

Now it chanced that a grievance had been 
rankling in the mind of the Countess Karsko- 
vitch. She had been feeling, with a genuine bit- 
terness, that her intimacy with the Prime Min- 
ister was by no means duly advertised. Then 
she had hit upon the happy but hardly original 
idea of having her jewels stolen. To the sur- 
prise of the Lady Noggs, at about six o'clock, 
just when her enchanted but solitary occupa- 
tion was beginning to pall, she saw her enemy 
on the further bank of the pool, alone. She 
watched at first carelessly, and then with all 
her tyes. The countess carried a packet, and, 
to the surprise of the Lady Noggs, after a hasty 
glance back along the path by which she had 
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come, she knelt down by a willow, lowered the 
packet into the water by a string, and tied it to 
one of the roots of the tree. Then she rose, 
looked sharply round, and went back towards 
the house. 

The curiosity of the Lady Noggs was far to6 
keen for her not to risk discovery, she stole to 
the end of the thicket, bolted from it to the wil- 
low, unfastened the string, hauled up the packet 
and bolted back with it to her lair. She went 
right back to her bower before she examined 
her salvage, and then found it to be a small reti* 
cule. She made no bones about opening it, and 
found to her surprise that it contained a dia- 
mond tiara, necklace, star, bracelets, and rings« 
At least, her inexpert, childish eyes took the 
stones for diamonds; really, in equipping the 
countess for its little deed of kindness, the pa- 
ternal instinct of the Russian government had 
only run to paste. 

The Lady Noggs was no longer bored; she 
played for a long time with her treasure-trove, 
decking herself with the ornaments and wishing 
that she had a mirror to see the effect. So long did 
she play that the countess, after forcing open her 
empty jewel-case with a screw-driver, and lock- 
ing her bedroom door, was coming down to din- 
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ner with the other guests, when she reached the 
castle. She went up to her room by a back stair- 
case, hoping to reach it unobserved, but Miss 
Caldecott was expecting her, caught her, scolded 
her severely, and sent her to bed at once without 
any supper. She took the scolding and the pun- 
ishment with unusual meekness, and escaped to 
her own room with the reticule. 

Her lack of supper, and the fact that she had 
slept during the day, kept her awake. It was 
nearly ten o'clock when she heard a great stir in 
the house, hurrying footsteps and people talk- 
ing in high, excited tones. Then she heard Mr. 
Borrodaile knock at the door of Miss Calde- 
cott's sitting-room, which adjoined her bed- 
room, enter and say, ''Here's a pret^ to-do I 
The countess has been robbed of her jewels 1 " 

"How?" cried Miss Caldecott. 

'' It seems as if the burglars had set up a lad- 
der, climbed into her bedroom window, and 
forced open her jewel-case, while we were at 
dinner." 

"What are you going to do ?" 

"Oh, we're sending word to the police at 
Warlesden — not that they will be of much use 
— to send a man over, and wire for a detective 
from Scotland Yard." 
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The Lady Noggs waited to hear no more; 
she saw that the intervention of a capable per- 
son was called for; jumped out of bed, put on 
her dressing-gown and slippers, took the reti- 
cule from under the mattress, and hurried out 
of the room. She was already at the head of the 
staircase when Miss Caldecott and Mr. Borro- 
daile came out of the sitting-room to see what 
was going on, saw her, and hurried after her. 

The Lady Noggs ran down to the staircase 
into the great hall, and, hearing a buzz of talk 
from the library, made for it. She found her 
uncle and most of his guests in it; and as she 
entered, the countess, who sat at the end of the 
table, was saying plaintively: ''They were heir- 
kx>ms, the family jewels of the Karskovitches. 
My husband gave them to me in the earlier days 
of our married life — the happy days." 

There was a murmur of sympathy from the 
men: the Lady Noggs slipped through a com- 
miserating group, said scornfully, ''Here are 
your old jewels!" and threw the sodden reticule 
on to the table. 

There was an outcry from those who stood 
round; and the face of the countess, set fixed as 
it was, in the middle of a plaintive smile. In all 
the world, the reticule was the last object she 
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desired to see at that moment; and she stared 
at the abhorred object as she might have stared 
at a striking cobra. But the Duke of Hudders- 
field, who stood by the table, picked it up, 
opened it, and poured the glittering trinkets on 
the table. "Are they all right ?" he said, turning 
them over. 

His action gave the countess time; she got her 
breath, and looked sorrowfully at the Lady 
Noggs: she said, ''Oh, what a cruel child, to 
give me such a fright!'' 

" What fright ? " said the Lady Noggs, puzzled. 

"It's really monstrous that you should play 
such a trick, Felicia!" cried the Prime Minister 
angrily. 

"Stealing jewels, even for a joke, is a bit 
thick," said a young admirer of the countess. 

"Stealing!" cried the Lady Noggs hotly. "I 
didn't steal them! They weren't stolen at all! 
She hid them herself in the White Pool, at the 
bottom of the garden. I was hiding on the other 
side of it. I'd been there all day. I saw her let 
down the reticule by a string tied to a willow- 
root, and I fished it out." 

"Oh, what a wicked child! to play a trick, 
and then tell a lie about it!" cried the countess, 
at bay. 
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''Dear, dear, this is veiy distressing!'' said 
the Prime Minister. 

Suddenly Miss Caldecott stood beside the 
Lady Noggs, her pretty face flushed and indig- 
nant ''It's absurd!" she cried in a veiy clear 
ringing voice, '' Lady Felicia never tells lies ! " 

''It's nonsense!" said Mr. Borrodaile over 
Miss Caldecott's shoulder, "Noggs never lies!" 

"Besides," said Miss Caldecott, ''the coun- 
tess says the jewels were lost during dinner. 
Nogg — Lady Felicia was in her bedroom all 
dinner rime. I can answer for it." 

"Ah, the amiable governess and secretary! 
Is it a plot?" said the countess with a faint 
sneer. 

It was a hopelessly false step. Mr. Borrodaile 
was a relation or connection of half the people 
in the room. There was a murmur; and the 
group about the countess drew a little away. 

"It's quite true," said the Lady Noggs, still 
a little bewildered. 

"Mon dieu! What a wicked child! Or has she 
been taught the stoiy?" cried the countess. 
"What motive, what possible motive could I 
have for doing such a thing ?" 

"Advertisement," said Mr. Borrodaile 
promptly, but curtly. 
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The magic word cleared the air; there was a 
smothered laugh or two, and a good deal of 
coughing. 

One look at the Prime Minister's stem face 
showed the countess that the game was lost, 
and she rose to the situation. With the air of a 
tragedy queen she sprang to her feet, and cried, 
*'So this is your English hospitality! You plot 
the ruin of a defenceless woman! And use a 
little child as the instrument of your baseness! 
Let me go ! I will have no more to do with you. 
Curs!'' 

She swept down the room, and was making 
an excellent exit, when she spoiled everything 
by turning on the Lady Noggs as she passed 
and crying, ^'Oh, you wicked and abominable 
child!" 

The Lady Noggs had at last grasped in all its 
fulness the nefarious attempt of the countess, 
and she was indeed angry. 'Tm not!" she cried 
fiercely. "You're a wicked woman! And one of 
these days you'll go to prison, and they'll wash 
your face, and you won't have any complexion 1 '* 

The Lady Noggs had the last word. 
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SIX RABBITS A WEEK 

IT might have been an acute consciousness 
of virtue, in that she had been the instru- 
ment of the exposure of the adventurous 
Countess Karskovitch. It might have been that 
a whole day of peace in her bower had induced 
a passing restfulness of disposition. It might 
have been lack of opportunity. But for a long 
while, quite three weeks, the Lady Noggs suf- 
fered her elders to enjoy a grateful and un- 
looked-for peace. During all that time she only 
ruined two frocks, and that without a general 
upheaval of Stonorill life. The fact that her next 
exploit destroyed a pair of stockings as well as 
a frock, and narrowly missed compelling the 
dwellers in the castle to spend a sleepless night 
hunting for her, was the fault of Mr. Borrodaile. 
When one morning she joined him after 
breakfast, as he was smoking a cigarette before 
dealing with the Prime Minister's correspon- 
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''I wonder where you got that vulgar word 
from — spooning. It does sound well in the 
mouth of an ornament of the peerage/' said 
Mr. Bonodaile scornfully. 

'^ I got it from you, Billy. It was you who said 
that Mr. Brampton was spooning in the con- 
servatory with Miss Marjoribanks. And you 
said it in one of your nasty sneering ways. But 
that was before you began spooning your- 
sclf.'* 

Mr. Borrodaile was aware that he had been 
severely defeated; but his political training 
stood him in good stead, and he said coldly, '' I 
wonder why it is you always pick up some word 
like that from my conversation, when you have 
so many admirable words and phrases to choose 
from. Can there be some painful tendency to- 
wards the diction of the lower classes in your 
disposition ? If so, check it, Noggs. Check it, I 
implore you.'' 

The Lady Noggs made no direct reply to the 
suggestion. She walked quietly towards the 
house, and as she went she sang softly, but on a 
singularly taunting note, '' Spoon ! Spoon ! Spoon I 
— Spoon! Spoon! Spoon!" 

The suggestion that she had a tendency to 
acquire a vulgar diction gave the Lady Noggs 
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no concern; but now that her attention had been 
so pointedly drawn to the quietness of the life 
she had been leadings her dioughts, naturally, 
turned to adventure. With that end in view no 
sooner had she finished lunch than she was oflF. 
There was generally in her day a few minutes' 
interregnum between her passing from the 
charge of Miss Caldecott to the charge of Mrs. 
Greenwood. Of this interval she now took ad- 
vantage to put a comfortable distance between 
herself and both of them, and was in the heart 
of the Stonorill woods some time before her 
worthy nurse had quite grasped the fact that 
she had an afternoon's search before her. 

The Lady Noggs had gone but a little way 
when her high, adventurous spirit was somewhat 
ruffled by a meeting with Morton, her uncle's 
head-keeper. His was a grudging soul; and he 
had a theory, not wholly baseless, that the Lady 
Noggs was more injurious to his gamekeeping, 
by disturbing the nesting birds on her explora- 
tions of the woods, than all the foxes, polecats, 
badgers, stoats, hawks, jays, and magpies who 
preyed on them or their eggs. 

As they met, he said with gruff surliness, 
"Now, your ladyship, what are you a«doing of 
here ? You know very well as how his lordship 
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has forbid you trapsing about the woods in nest- 
ing time." 

"I'm not in the woods. Tm on the drive," 
said the Lady Noggs, who was always so much 
more careful of the letter than of the spirit of 
any prohibition. 

"And long you'll be on it! I shall just come 
along of you, and see as how you keep to the 
drive dll you're through the wood," said Mor- 
ton, and he turned and trudged along beside 
her. 

The Lady Noggs was veiy angry indeed at 
the open display of an unfounded lack of confi- 
dence; and for a while she said nothing. Then, 
having recovered her temper, she said in her 
sweetest voice, " Has your nose always been like 
that, Morton?" 

It chanced that Morton suffered from the 
sensitive delicacy of the unlucky in love about 
his personal appearance. No one had ever be- 
fore urged anything against the prominent fea- 
ture — or perhaps "feature" is too strong a 
word, " projection " would be more accurate — 
against the prominent projection in his face, so 
that hitherto he had never doubted it; but now 
his mind misgave him. He pondered the shape of 
his nose with a growing disquiet, and more and 
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more strongly he wished that the Lady Noggs 
had been more explicit. The vagueness of the 
suggestion of lack of symmetiy made it the more 
discomfiting. But the Lady Noggs had no in- 
tention of being more explicit, for that would 
have shown a lack of politeness; and she had, 
in truth, nothing against the nose, which was to 
the eye much as other rustic noses. She had, so 
to speak, shot an arrow in the air, by way of a 
just punishment for unfounded distrust, and 
her mind moved to other matters. But when she 
had climbed over the gate at the end of the wood, 
she turned and with painful thoughtfulness said, 
" Tm very soriy for you, Morton.*' 

She went briskly along the footpath over the 
fields, and Morton watched her go. Then he 
turned back into the wood, and as he went he 
felt his nose, cautiously, many times. 

The Lady Noggs ckme to the end of the fields 
and on to a waste common. She crossed it, and 
just as she was entering the copse on the further 
side of it, a magpie flew out of an ancient tree. 
Now she knew that a single magpie is the har- 
binger of ill luck; but instead of turning back, 
she went into the copse, and began to examine 
the tree from every side. Her sharp eyes pres- 
ently discovered the magpie's nest. She had 
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never seen a magpie^s nest or a magpie's egg, 
and her lively curiosity was at once awakened. 
A minute after her curiosity was awakened she 
was climbing the ancient tree. 

It was gnarled and well furnished with short 
stumps of broken branches: her skirt and one 
stocking were torn in the ascent; also she 
scratched her face. When she came into the 
top of the tree, the nest was still some fifteen 
feet above her, and at the height of another six 
feet she found herself on swaying, shaky boughs. 
She sought in vain for one to bear her weight, 
but found none: the magpies had known their 
business too well. She looked at the nest in dis- 
gusted disappointment for a while. Then she 
began to descend. 

But it is one thing to climb up an ancient tree, 
and quite another to climb down it. At some 
forty feet from the ground she found herself 
stuck. She could not see how to compass the 
next eight feet without tumbling the next thirty 
to the ground. Twice she worked round the 
trunk without finding a way; then she essayed 
the least dangerous, found herself slipping, and 
lost a shoe in the frantic struggle which brought 
her back to safety. She seated herself in a fork, 
recovering her breath, and summing up the 
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salient points of an unpleasant situation. With 
her scratched face, tousled hair, torn frock and 
stockings, and shoeless foot, she bore but little 
of her usual resemblance to a child after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but was very much more like 
one of the little girls who dance to the strains of 
a barrel-organ in the purlieus of Soho. In fact 
she only differed from such an one in the gloomi- 
ness of her expression. It was not unnatural, 
for she faced the far from alluring prospect of 
spending a cheerless but airy night on her 
perch. 

The copse was far from a road. There was 
little likelihood of any one coming that way; the 
search for her would begin before her bedtime, 
since her many truancies had accustomed the 
servants to look no sooner for her return. It 
would not become vigorous for an hour after 
that; and the searchers would scarcely spread so 
far out from the castle before the morrow. She 
was helpless ; and after a vindictive glance at the 
magpie's nest, which had lured her up the tree 
and then proved inaccessible, she settled down 
to a gloomy musing. 

She mused for a long while, rousing herself at 
intervals to look out with a searching but hope- 
less glance across the country. It was always 
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empty. Then to her extreme surprise her eyes, 
returning from one of these glances, fell on a 
man standing in the copse itself not thirty yards 
from her. He must have slipped into it from the 
gorse on the common, and noiselessly. She was 
so surprised that she did not at once call out, 
and had time to gather that he was engaged in 
the time-honoured business of poaching: at 
least he dived into a bush, pulled a rabbit out 
of it, divested deftly its neck of a snare, and 
dropped it into his pocket. 

"Hi!*' cried the Lady Noggs. 

The man jumped, and stared round him 
with a scared face; and the Lady Noggs recog- 
nized William Cotteril, a young labourer who 
had belied the promise of his bachelorhood by 
earning for himself as a married man the repu- 
tation of a ne'er-do-well. 

'' Don't stand there, stupid ! " cried the Lady 
Noggs. "Come and help me out of this tree.'* 

William Cotteril discovered whence the voice 
came, and drew near gingerly, opening his 
mouth to get a better view of the tree. He stared 
up and at last distinguished the face of the Lady 
Noggs. "Why drat me!" he said, "If it ain't 
her little ladyship!" 

"Don't stand talking there, silly! Come and 
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help me down!" cried the Lady Noggs, wildly 

impatient at the prospect of deliverance. 

William Cotteril plunged into the tree, and, 
from the noise he made, seemed to be ticking 
himself heavenwards with very large boots. At 
last his round and shining face appeared at the 
bottom of the impracticable eight feet; and the 
Lady Noggs cried, "Stop there! Don't climb 
any higher, or you'll get stuck too! This is the 
bit I can't get down." 

William Cotteril drew himself on to a bough 
and examined the bit with the eye of an expert: 
"It is a bit orkud," he said, scratching his head. 
" Do you think as 'ow if I stood up and 'eld on 
to the trunk, you could climb down me, your 
ladyship ?" 

"Of course I could," said the Lady Noggs 
with decision. 

Accordingly, William Cotteril stood on his 
bough and embraced the trunk of the tree. The 
Lady Noggs lowered herself slowly till her feet 
rested firmly on his shoulders, scrambled down 
the rest of htm, and stood on the broad bough 
beside him. "That's all right," she said with a 
sigh of relief. 

The rest of the descent presented no diffi- 
culties to her, and she was at the bottom and 
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putting on her fallen shoe by the time William 
reached the ground. ''Well, you be a nimble 
kiddie, I mean young lady, begging your lady- 
ship's pardon,'^ he said respectfully. 

The Lady Noggs rose, stamped her foot 
firmly into her shoe, and said, with all the ag- 
gressive virtue of a person who has come safely 
out of wrongdoing, " You were poaching, Wil- 
liam Cotteril." 

"Now, don't go for to say that, your lady- 
ship, just becos I 'appened to pick up a dead 
rabbit wot was bein' wasted lyin' there," said 
William with a veiy fair imitation of the virtu- 
ous man wrongfully accused. 

''Yes, in a snare. I saw it," said the Lady 
Noggs; and she set out towards the castle. 

William G)tteril walked beside her, and now 
and again he scratched his head to quicken the 
action of his brain. At last he said, " Begging 
your ladyship's pardon, but if so be as you 
wouldn't say nothing about that rabbit, I 
should take it kindly." 

"I shan't say anything about the rabbit, be- 
cause I never tell tales," said the Lady Noggs 
proudly. 

"Thank you, your ladyship," said William 
with a grunt of relief. 
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'' You've no business to poach, William/' said 
the Lady Noggs, still aggressively virtuous. *' It's 
very wrong. One of these days you'll get caught 
and go to prison. Why don't you do honest 
work?" 

" Honest work ? " cried William Cotteril, sud- 
denly purple with the bursting forth of a griev- 
ance. " Why don't I do honest work ? I can't get 
it, your ladyship! Morton 'e's gone an' give me 
a bad name; and I can't get no work. He's poi- 
soned Mr. McNaghten agin me, and not a far- 
mer about 'ere durstn't give me no work, not 
reg'lar work, only a job at 'arvesting or 'aymak- 
ing. They 'as to stand well with Mr. McNaghten, 
him bein' his lordship's agent, an' they know 'e 
wants me out o' the village. But I won't go! My 
feyther 'e lies in Stonorill churchyard, an 'is 
feyther, an 'is feyther afore 'im. They all lived 
in the cottage, an' as long as I pays my rent 
they can't turn me out of it. An' one way an' 
another I scrapes it together. An' it's all that 
there Morton's doing." 

"What did he do it for?" said the Lady 
Noggs. 

"Well, 'e was sweet on Liza afore I married 
'er. An' now 'e's got a grudge agin us. Why I'd 
never took so much as a rabbit till 'e told Mr. 
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McNaghten I was a poacher; but when I found 
as Fd got the name, I thought Vd do summut to 



cam it." 



The Lady Noggs filled with sympathy for 
\^lliam. She was so often rightfully accused 
that to be wrongfully accused, as sometimes 
befell her, soured her naturally amiable dispo- 
sition for a good half hour, and she understood 
William's feelings. Moreover he, too, was an 
enemy of Morton. 

"Adi* after all,'* said the worthy William, 
"vfhsLt is it I takes ? A rabbit or two to make 
Liza a drop of broth till she's stronger." 

"Is she ill ?" said the Lady Noggs quickly. 

"Yes; she's ailing, your ladyship. Nursing 
the little un it's pulled 'er down." 

For a hundred yards the Lady Noggs said 
nothing; then she asked, "Would a rabbit a day 
be enough?" 

"Lor' bless yer, your ladyship, 'eaps. Why I 
only 'ad two rabbits last week and three the 
week afore that." 

"Well," said the Lady Noggs thoughtfully, 
'Til give you a rabbit a day; that is all but Sun- 
days. It's wrong to catch rabbits on Sundays." 

"Thank you, your ladyship," said William 
doubtfully. 
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The Lady Noggs was too quick not to notice 
the doubt in his tone, and she said, '' If I can't 
manage it, FU let you know." 

"Thank you, your ladyship," said William 
more cheerfully. '^ Six rabbits a week would pay 
the rent as well as make broth for Liza." 

At the cross-roads they bade one another 
good-night; she took the way to the castle, he to 
the village. 

The Lady Noggs went thoughtfully, and now 
and again she smiled. She could see her way, at 
any rate, to annoy the grumpy and inimical 
Morton. When she reached the castle, a brief 
consideration of her dilapidated appearance 
assured her that the moment she came under 
the eye of Miss Caldecott she would be sent sup- 
perless to bed. Therefore she slipped in at a side 
entrance, gained the kitchen, beguiled an ome- 
lette and three kinds of indigestible sweets from 
the cooks, and sat on a kitchen table to eat them. 
Thus fortified she confronted Miss Caldecott, 
who sent her to bed at sight. 

The next day the Lady Noggs by no means 
assailed her uncle the Prime Minister at break- 
fast, when he had the leisure to discuss matters 
at length. She waited till after lunch, and rushed 
into the library just as that unfortunate states- 
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man, having dealt with affairs of state till the 
afternoon post should come in, had settled down 
to the perusal of one of the obscure but Ger- 
man philosophers he loved. He greeted her entry 
with a sigh, for the Fates alone could determine 
how much of his scanty leisure she would waste. 

The Lady Noggs flitted about the room look- 
ing like a charming and gorgeous butterfly, for 
to Miss Caldecott's extreme surprise she had 
for once delayed getting into a hoUand frock 
immediately after lunch. While she flitted, she 
discoursed amiably of trifles till she had heard 
her uncle sigh twice more. Then she said 
briskly, ''Uncle, I want some rabbits, six rab- 
bits a week.'' 

''Six rabbits a week! Three hundred and 
twelve rabbits a year! Wherever will you keep 
them ? '* cried the Prime Minister. 

"Oh, I don't want those silly, tame, lumpy 
ones,** said the Lady Noggs. " I want wild rab- 
bits — rabbits to eat.** 

"But you are never going to eat a rabbit a 
day!** cried the Prime Minister; and the per- 
plexity deepened on his face. 

"No; I don't want them for myself — I want 
them for a poor family. You might let me have 
them: there are hundreds in the park.** 
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The Prime Minister was delighted at this 
sudden development of the instinct of benevo- 
lence in his niece, but painful experience of her 
many-sided mind had made him a trifle dis- 
trustful, and he said, "What poor family V 

"That's a secret,*' said the Lady Noggs 
firmly. " But do give them to me. If I change 
quick, I've time for a ride before tea.'' 

The face of the Prime Minister shone with a 
sudden extreme brightness: "Certainly, cer- 
tainly," he said quickly: "You can have them." 
And he turned joyfully to his book. 

"I should like them in wridng," said the 
Lady Noggs. 

"Rabbits in writing?" said the Prime Min- 
ister in a fresh bewilderment. 

" Yes ; you might be away, and Morton make 
a fuss about it, and say they weren't mine. He's 
so disagreeable." 

"Oh, I understand," said the Prime Minis- 
ter. "You want me to make them over to you 
by a written document." And, greedy for an- 
other dose of German thoughtfulness, he wrote 
hastily, 

"Lady Felicia has my permission to have six 

rabbits a week. ^. _ „ 

Errington. 
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He smiled at the document as he gave it to 
the Lady Noggs; and she smiled, too, but quite 
differently. Then she blew him a kiss, and went. 

Apparently she changed her mind about 
going for a ride, for she ran up to her room, put 
on a picture-hat, and went out into the park. 
There she contrived to come across Morton on 
his way to the woods. He passed her grumpily 
without a glance: the matter of his nose, which 
his mirror had left unsettled, was rankling. But 
she stopped, and said sweetly, "Morton, you 
forgot to touch your hat." 

Morton mumbled something in his throat, 
and hit the brim of his hat with a spasmodic 
jerk that knocked it off. 

"You should never forget little things, Mor- 
ton,'' said the Lady Noggs, with a happy re- 
membrance of the teaching of Miss Caldecott, 
and she added even more sweetly, "And, oh, I 
wish William Cotteril to have six rabbits a week. 
If you see him catching them, you needn't in- 
terfere with him." 

Morton could only grunt. 

" I thought rd better tell you," said the Lady 
Noggs. 

" I knows my dooty, and I does it," said Mor- 
ton stormily, and passed on. 
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Later in the day the Lady Noggs went down 
to the village and called upon the Cotteril fam- 
ily. She showed a lively interest in the baby and 
talked to Mrs. Cotteril; then she informed Wil- 
liam that she had arranged for him to have the 
six rabbits a week. Before she left them she gave 
Mrs. G)tteril half-a-crown out of her weekly 
five shillings pocket money» which even in that 
sparsely inhabited country district she con- 
trived always to spend before the next Tuesday 
afternoon. In consequence of this charitable im- 
pulse she was that week very short of money; 
but this shortness was more than made up to 
her by the satisfying glow of hope which warmed 
her whenever she saw the unsuspecting Morton. 

For two or three weeks the Cotteril family 
enjoyed a comparatively affluent prosperity: 
William had three or four days work and six 
rabbits a week. On every Saturday afternoon 
the Lady Noggs presented Mrs. Cotteril with 
half-a-crown. But in a small village such a 
change to affluence as that experienced by the 
Cotterils does not escape the neighbourly eye, 
or the smell of stewing the rabbit the neigh- 
bourly nose; and some warm-hearted friend of 
William informed Morton that it might be 
worth his while to keep an eye on him. 
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Theiif on a red-letter day when the Lady Noggs 
had behaved so well and torn her frock so little 
that she had been actually allowed to have her 
supper in the nursery, a maid came to tell her 
that Mrs. Cotteril wanted to speak to her, and 
was waiting in the servants' hall. The Lady 
Noggs made haste to finish her supper, and 
hurried down-stairs. She found Mrs. G)tteril 
with her baby in her arms, looking thinner and 
wanner than ever, and crying softly. 

"Good-evening, Mrs. Cotteril,** said the Lady 
Noggs. "What's the matter ?" 

"Good-evening, your ladyship, please your 
ladyship, John Lubbock, the constable, and 
Morton has taken William off to the lockup at 
Warlesden for snaring a rabbit; and he told me 
to come to you at once and tell you, and maybe 
you could help him," said Mrs. Cotteril; but 
she showed no hopefulness at all. 

"Didn't he tell them that I had given him 
leave to have six rabbits a week ? " said the 
Lady Noggs. 

" Yes,hedid,your ladyship,and they laughed." 

The Lady Noggs flushed a little and her nos- 
trils dilated. "They laughed, did they?" she 
said shortly. "Didn't they say anything about 
coming to me to ask if it was true ? " 
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''No, your ladyship/' said Mrs. Cotteril in a 
more hopeless tone than ever. "They only 
laughed. And William he'll be had up before 
the Bench to-morrow, and they'll send him to 
prison, and me and the baby will have to go to 
the Union, and we'll lose the cottage and have 
to leave the village. It'll break William's 'eart, 
I know it will ! " She ended in a wail, and again 
sobbed bitterly. 

The Lady Noggs was taken aback; she had 
expected Morton to come to her and ask if Wil- 
liam's statement was true, so that she would 
have had the pleasure of showing him her uncle's 
letter and enjoying his discomfiture. It had 
never occurred to her that Morton would pay 
so little regard to her authority as not even to 
think it worth his while to inquire into the mat- 
ter of the truth of William's story that she had 
given him the rabbits. For the while she could 
not see, though she cudgelled her brains her 
hardest, how to deal with this unexpected 
situation. However, Mrs. G)tterirs grief and 
fear had to [be soothed. She patted her on 
the arm therefore, and said firmly, " Don't 
you cry, I'll see that William doesn't go to 
prison." 

Mrs. Cotteril shook her head: "They won't 
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pay any 'eed to your ladyship, you're so young," 
she sobbed. 

Oh, yes, they will," said the Lady Noggs, 

the magistrates know me so well; and that 
makes such a difference." 

She went on with her encouragement and 
assurances, proffering them with confidence so 
catching that, after a while, she had Mrs. Cot- 
teril almost comforted and hopeful, and eating 
supper sent from the kitchens with a show of 
appetite. Only when the poor woman had gone, 
and she herself was in bed, did the mind of the 
Lady Noggs grapple fairly with the crisis. She 
puzzled and puzzled over it, striving to find a 
way of dealing with it "all herself," and was 
awake for nearly an hour before she formed her 
plan. 

After breakfast with her uncle next morning, 
she took advantage of his absorption in his 
newspaper to slip quickly out of the breakfast 
room, and said to a footman burnishing armour 
in the hall, "Will you please tell Sykes to put 
Phelim in the dog-cart as quickly as he can, 
Symons: and he needn't bring him round; he's 
to go in to Warlesden." 

Thinking that she brought instructions 
straight from her uncle, Symons made haste, 
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passed them on as coming from him ; and when 
ten minutes later she climbed into the dog-cart, 
and bade the groom drive quickly to Warlesden, 
the groom took it that she had leave to go. 

It was half past ten before they drew up in 
front of the offices of the Urban District Coun- 
cil of the sleepy little town, where the magis- 
trates were sitting. 

The Lady Noggs made no unseemly haste; 
she climbed down from the dog-cart, told the 
groom to wait for her, and entered the justice- 
room with the Calm, deliberate air of a bom 
ruler of men. William Cotteril stood between 
two policemen; and she gave him a nod and 
smile which brightened a little his gloomy fj 
Then she saw her enemy Colonel Stiffj 
Stiffgate, who believed as firmly as Moi 
her explorations of his woods injured his^^ 
sitting at the table; but, confident in the JK 
of her cause, the sight did not dismay her. Tit. 
she saw one of her greatest friends. Sir Hild 
brand Wyse, sitting by Colonel StifFgate's sid^ 
and she was assured of victory. She smiled a\ 
greeting to Sir Hildebrand; he rose, and, coming i 
to her, shook hands, and asked her what fortu- 
nate errand brought her there. 

"Oh," said the Lady Noggs, "I know all 
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about William Cotterirs poaching, and I came 
to tell you/' 

"'Welly we are just hearing about it/' said Sir 
Hildebrand; and he set a chair for her at the 
table. 

As she sat down, Colonel StifFgate growled 
something about the court being no place for 
children. 

The Lady Noggs, sure of the support of Sir 
Hildebrand, looked at him with infinite cold- 
ness; and Sir Hildebrand said carelessly, "It's 
all right, Stiffgate, Lady Grandison knows 
something about this poaching business; be- 
sides, as you ought to know, if she's made up 
her mind to hear our proceedings, she'll prob- 
ably manage to hear them somehow, even if she 
had to climb up and look through the venti- 
Utor.'' 

Colonel StifFgate growled something about 
what would happen to her if she were a child of 
hisy and sharply bade Morton get on with his 
evidence, which her coming had interrupted. 

Morton, whom many poaching cases had 
made an excellent witness, told the story of his 
watching William Cotteril snare and carry off a 
rabbit, in an entirely convincing style. 

'* Monstrous I monstrous!" cried Colonel 
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StifFgate, the bright warm, even red of his com- 
plexion deepening with all a game-preserver's 
fury. " What have you to say for yourself, pris- 
oner? Monstrous! monstrous!" 

" Her little ladyship there give me the rabbits/' 
said William Cotteril, with the sullen air of a 
poor man exceedingly doubtful of getting jus- 
tice from the great Unpaid. 

"Little Lady Grandison! Gave you the rab- 
bits! What do you mean? What cock-and-bull 
story is this ? " cried Colonel StifFgate. 

"She give me the rabbits. Six rabbits a week 
she said I might have/' said William Cotteril 
stubbornly. 

"It's quite right. I gave them to him/' said 
the Lady Noggs in her clear voice. 

"But how could Lady Grandison give you 
the rabbits ? They are Lord Errington's rab- 
bits? It's nonsense — nonsense!" roared Col- 
onel StifFgate, ignoring the Lady Noggs. 

"She give them to me/' said William Cot- 
teril with a touch of despair in his stubbornness. 

"Do you know anything of this, Mr. Mc- 
Naghten?" said Colonel Stiffgate to the agent, 
who sat in a comer watching the case. "Has 
little Lady Grandison any authority to dispose 
of Lord Errington's rabbits ? " 
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"None that I am aware of," said Mr. Mc- 
Naghten. "And she would hardly have been in- 
vested with such authority without my being 
informed of it." 

"I thought not! I thought not! A cock-and- 
bull story! It only makes your offence worse, 
prisoner — an impudent plea!" 

"They were my rabbits to do as I liked with!" 
broke in the Lady Noggs fiercely. "Uncle gave 
them to me!" And she gave a somewhat dirty 
and crumpled sheet of paper to Sir Hildebrand 
Wyse. 

"I think her ladyship is making a mistake," 
said Mr. McNaghten suavely. 

" Of course, of course. People don't give little 
girls rabbits — wild rabbits," said Colonel Stiff- 
gate. "And you knew it, prisoner. You knew it 
as well as I. It aggravates your offence; and I 
shall make an example of — " 

"Hold on, StiflFgate! hold on!" said Sir Hilde- 
brand Wyse in a low sharp voice. "Lady Nogg 
— Grandison is quite right: the rabbits are hers. 
Look at this." 

Colonel Stiffgate took the document, and read 
it slowly. The wrath of the game-preserver, 
balked of his poaching prey, swelled his heart; 
he looked round the room for some one to vent 
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it on, and his eye fell on the luckless Morton, 
who was smirking at having at last mined his 
rival. 

I wish/' said the purple StifFgate thickly, 
that you Stonorill people would show a spark 
of ordinary intelligence in the management of 
your affairs. What do you mean, keeper — " 
his voice rose to a sudden terrifying bellow — 
" by wasting the time of the Bench by a trump- 
ery charge like this ? Here is a letter from Lord 
Errington himself, giving Lady Grandison the 
rabbits!" 

"I — I didn't know nothing about it," stam- 
mered Morton. 

''You didn't know, you thick-headed lout of 
a fool!" bellowed the purple Stiffgate. "You 
ought to have known, you confounded num- 
skull! It's your business to know, blockhead! 
Not to come wasting my time with trumpeiy 
charges like this! The prisoner is discharged! 
The next case!" 

William G)tteril shuffled out of the court with 
a somewhat dazed air; Morton slunk out after 
him. The Lady Noggs lingered to tell Sir Hilde- 
brand Wyse how that this was the upshot of 
William's marrying Morton's sweetheart. 

She came out of the building between two 
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groups. On the right hand was a group of Stono- 
rill villagers who had cheerfully walked seven 
miles to see William sent to prison, and were 
now congratulating him in the half-hearted 
manner of the disappointed. On the left a group 
of far more joyful persons was repeating to Mor- 
ton, in case it should not have impressed itself 
thoroughly on his mind, the tribute of the purple 
StifFgate to his intelligence. As the Lady Noggs 
came out, she heard him say, "To think that 
that dratted brat should have made a fool o' me 
afore the Bench like that!" 

The words " dratted brat " stuck in the Lady 
Noggs's mind, but she received the thanks of 
William Cotteril with a pretty graciousness, 
and told him to climb up on to the back seat of 
the dog-cart, that he might as quickly as possible 
bring home himself to his anxious wife the good 
news of his deliverance. 

Then she climbed into the dog-cart, turned 
round, and said in a clear, dispassionate voice 
heard by every one, " Morton, I didn't make a 
fool of you. Nobody could. You grew so." 

The Lady Noggs had the last word. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE LADY NOGGS FLAGS THE 
^fORTHERN STAR 

THE LADY NOGGS did not rest content 
with the rescue of William Cotteril from 
the greedy grip of the law. His wife's 
grief on the occasion of his arrest had brought 
home, even to her childish understanding, the 
wretched circumstances of the family. Her pity 
was soon reinforced by the fact that she began to 
take great pleasure in playing the part of Lady 
Bountiful; and she gave all her energies to im- 
proving their condition. She thought at first of 
enlisting the sympathies of her uncle and Mr. 
Borrodaile on their behalf; but her fondness for 
doing things "all herself" prevented her. Be- 
sidesy experience had shown her that, with busy 
men like her uncle and Mr. Borrodaile, action 
was slow. In the political sphere it might be 
quicker, for anything she knew; but she wanted 
the Cotterils relieved at once; and she was sure 
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that there would be a long delay before her 
uncle was of practical help. 

After long and anxious consideration, she 
thought it best to make her appeal to old Mr. 
Harringay, the doyen of her uncle's tenants; for, 
since his farm was just beyond the zone of her 
wanderings, she had never had occasion to ruffle 
his agricultural or sporting sensibilities. Accord- 
ingly, one afternoon she rode up to the Hill Farm 
where he lived, and found him and his wife tak- 
ing their tea in the garden. They were very 
pleased to see her, and she had tea with them. 
She did not broach the subject of her errand till 
it was over; it seemed to her that that would not 
be polite. She talked to them sedately of the 
affairs of the neighbourhood. Then, when the 
maid had carried away the tray, she said, ''I 
came to ask you to do something for me, Mr. 
Harringay.'* 

"I shall be happy to do anything to oblige 
your ladyship," he said. 

The Lady Noggs*s face fell, and she said, 
somewhat ruefully, "It's funny that everybody 
always says that when I ask them to do some- 
thing for me; but when they hear what it is, 
they generally don't do it." 

**Well, let's hope it isn't going to be like 
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that this time," said Mr. Harringay with a 
twinkling eye. ''What is it you want me to 
do?" 

** I wanted to ask you to give William Cotteril 
work — not a job — regular work." 

Mr. Harringay's eyes lost their twinkle, and 
he said, "Oh, Cotteril — ah, yes — you want 
me to give him work — regular work. He's a 
bit of a ne'er-do-weel, isn't he ?" 

"Oh, no, he isn't!" said the Lady Noggs 
quickly. " It's only Morton says he is. And he's 
only trying to pay him out for marrying Liza. 
He's set every one against William." 

"What's that?" said Mrs. Harringay. ''I 
didn't know that Morton had ever been a sweet- 
heart of Liza." 

"Oh, he wasn't!" said the Lady Noggs. "He 
only wanted to be; but Liza wouldn't let him." 
And she plunged into the story of Morton's at- 
tempt to be revenged, and how she had baulked 
him. They listened to her with the liveliest in- 
terest; and when she had told the story, Mrs. 
Harringay said, "I never did like that Morton. 
He was always a sulky brute." 

" I never liked him either," said Mr. Harrin- 
gay. " But then I've had several rows with him. 
He's too domineering. But he seems to have got 
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the worst of it this time, thanks to your lady- 
ship." 

"And you will give William work ?" said the 
Lady Noggs. 

"Yes, certainly, I will give William work, and 
if I find him satisfactory I shall say a word to 
McNaghten, and tell him that Morton's been 
slandering him." 

"Oh, thank you!" said the Lady Noggs. 
"And may I tell him to come and see you ?" 

"You may tell him to come this very evening 
if you like," said Mr. Harringay. 

"I will," said the Lady Noggs. 

She was eager to be off with her good news to 
the Cotterils; but at the dictates of politeness 
she went round the garden with Mrs. Harringay 
and admired her roses. Then she thanked Mr. 
Harringay again, and rode off. She called at the 
cottage of the Cotterils, and told them that Wil- 
liam was to go up to see Mr. Harringay, who 
would give him work; and she escaped as quickly 
as she could from the expression of the gratitude. 

Mr. Harringay was as good as his word. He 
gave William regular work at once; and it 
seemed as though Fortune had satisfied her 
spite against the Cotterils, and that now they 
were going to enjoy peace after their troubles. 
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She had not. A few days later the Lady Noggs, 
who had gone for a ride before lunch, was trot- 
ting through the village, when she was dismayed 
by the sight of the doctor coming out of the 
Cotterils's cottage door. She trotted on to the 
gate and cried, "What's the matter, Doctor 
Hamerton? Who's ill?" 

"Mrs. Cotteril's baby. He's swallowed a pin, 
and it's stuck in his throat," said the doctor; and 
his cheery face was overcast and gloomy. 
Is he very ill?" 

I'm afraid there's no hope for him. I could 
get it out if I had the instruments; but I haven't, 
and I know of none nearer than London. There 
every hospital has them." 

"Then he must go to London!" cried the 
Lady Noggs. 

"It can't be done. I've just worked it out. 
The pin must be extracted inside of four hours 
to save him. If we could have caught the North- 
ern Star at Micklefield we could have got him 
to a hospital in plenty of time. But it's^ue at 
Micklefield in twenty minutes; and it's nfteen 
miles away. No: there's no hope for the noor 
little soul." 

"Oh, what a pity!" said the Lady Noj 
with a sob. 
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''It Is a pity; and that confounded express 
runs through Chandler's Bury — only a mile 
and a half away!" And with a hopeless gesture 
the doctor raised his hat, and went on into the 
village. 

The Lady Noggs slipped off Villikins, threw 
the reins over the gate-post, and went softly in 
through the open door of the cottage. Mrs. Cot- 
teril sat beside the fire, staring down with dazed 
eyes at the suffering mite on her lap; William, 
summoned from the fields, sat just in front of 
her, all the ruddiness faded out of his face. 

**rm so sorry, Liza," said the Lady Noggs, 
coming to her and touching her hand; and she 
looked at the child, which was shaken by a chok- 
ing little cough, and then moaned. 

Mrs. Cotteril's lips moved, but no sound came 
from them, and her eyes never moved from the 
little drawn face; but William said thickly, ''It's 
crool 'ard, your ladyship, crool 'ard." 

They were silent for a minute or two; and the 
big tears ran down the cheeks of the Lady Noggs. 
Then there came again the little choking cough 
and the moan. The Lady Noggs turned her eyes 
away from the baby; she could not bear the 
sight. They wandered round the room, and 
rested on the red handkerchief knotted round 
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William's throat. In moments of painful emotion 
the mind will seize on some trivial object and 
busy itself with it to get away from the pain. So 
the mind of the Lady No^s seized on the red 
handkerchief, started a relieving train of thou^t 
and jumped by a natural association, seeing that 
she had just been talking of the express, to the 
red flag of the railway signal man. 

Then came an idea so dazzling that she shut 
her eyes for twenty seconds to grapple with it, 
opened them, and cried, " I'll stop the Northern 
Star!" 

The Cotterils stared at her bewildered: the 
sharpness of the cry had roused even Mrs. Cot- 
tenl from her stupor; and William said dully, 
" You'll stop the Northern Star, your ladyship ?" 

"Yes; I'll stop it in Chandler's Bury! How 
many of those red handkerchiefs have you?" 
said the Lady Noggs. 

"Three," said William, yet more bewildered. 

" Get them quick ! We'll make a red flag, and 
wave it in front of the train and stop tt. Then 
Liza can get into it, and take the baby to a 
London hospitall" 

A dull gleam of understanding shone in Wil- 
liam's eyes, and he rose. 

"Be quick!" cried the Lady Noggs imperi- 
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ously. "And — and — take that broomstick to 
tie them to! Put on your hat, Liza! Be quick!" 

Her vehemence carried them away. William 
stumbled to the chest of drawers, and took out 
two handkerchiefs. Mrs. Cotteril, a faint flush 
of hope on her cheeks, got on her hat somehow, 
and wrapped the baby in a shawl. She was half 
out of the door when William said, " But what 
about the money for the tickets ? " 

"I never thought of that!'* said the Lady 
Noggs, and her face fell. "We can't tell any one, 
or they'll stop us ! " 

She stood still, her quick little brain working 
swiftly; then she cried, "I know! I can get it! 
You go on to the Bury, and I'll bring it!" 

She ran down the path, mounted Villikins, 
and galloped ofi^ towards the castle. The Cot- 
terils stared after her; then William said, "Come 
on, lass! It's the little un's only chance! Carry 
'im soft!" and they set ofi^ at a run down the 
road. 

Villikins galloped for all he was worth to the 
castle stables. The Lady Noggs jumped ofi^ him, 
cried to a groom to hold him, and raced up to 
the nursery. She took down from the mantel- 
piece the missionary-box which a misguided 
aunt had given her in the hope of benefitting 
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her niece and the heathen at one stroke, and 
looked round the room for something with 
which to break it open. The poker was too light; 
the coal-scuttle was empty. Her eyes fell on the 
soapstone image of Buddha which occupied, 
inappropriately enough, the place of honour on 
the mantel-piece beside the missionary-box. She 
dragged up a chair; mounted on it; lifted down 
the Buddha; set the missionary-box on the 
hearth-rug; and banged him down, stem fore- 
most, on to the top of it. There was a crunch 
and a jingle; she pulled the Buddha off the ruin, 
dropped on her knees, and with deft fingers 
sorted out the gold and silver subscribed by her 
uncle's guests from the copper offerings of hum- 
bler friends. She thrust the money into her 
pocket, bolted down the stairs, and in less than 
a minute was on the back of Villikins, and gal- 
loping for Chandler's Bury. 

A quarter of a mile from it she overtook the 
hurrying Cotterils, and they pressed on together. 
At the top of the cutting the Lady Noggs dis- 
mounted, gave Villikins a cut which sent him 
galloping home, and they went down to the rail- 
way line. The baby seemed no worse for the 
hasty journey: the little choking cough and 
moan came no oftener. They sat down a few feet 
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from the line, panting; and William began to 
knot the handkerchiefs together for the flag. 
Mrs. Cotteril snatched them out of his trem- 
blingy clumsy fingers, and made it herself very 
quickly. Then, shading her eyes, they started 
down the line for the train. The minutes dragged. 

Presently the Lady Noggs said, "I think Pd 
better go to London with Liza and the baby, 
William. I know all about cabs, and I can see 
they don't lose time.'* 

"Yes, your ladyship,*' said William; and then, 
his face working with a new terror, he added, 
** But suppose they won't let none of you get into 
the train, stopping it like this ?" 

"I never thought of that!" cried the Lady 
Noggs dismayed. 

" It's as like as not," said William hoarsely. 

The Lady Noggs was silent with knitted 
brow, striving to find a way to prevent this mis- 
fortune. The Cotterils looked at her, open- 
mouthed, with beseeching eyes, as to an oracle. 
At last she said, "I was going to wave the flag 
and stop the train myself, because they wouldn't 
send me to prison, at least not to an ordinary 
one. I'm a peeress, you know. But if you stopped 
the train, William, we might get in on the other 
side, i^ile the guard and engineer were asking 
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which rose louder and louder and then died 
down as the train came to a standstill in front 
of them. It was the work of a moment for the 
active child to clamber on to the foot-board, and 
open die door of a first-class compartment. She 
helped Mrs. Cotteril up and in, and shut the 
door. The bang made a tall man, who was head 
and shoulders out of the opposite window, pull 
himself in. ''Sakes alive!" he said. 

'"Hushl hush!" cried the Lady Noggs, clasp- 
ing her hands. "Please, don't say anything! The 
baby's swallowed a pin; and I stopped the train 
to take it to a London hospital!" 

*'Jee-rusalem!" said the stranger, dropping 
into a seat. 

The Lady Noggs slipped past him, thrust her 
head out of the window, cried, " Run, William! 
Run!" and drew it in again. 

W^liam gave a hoarse shout, wrenched the 
handkerchiefs off the broomstick, flung it from 
him, and bolted up the steep bank. The guard, 
who was within thirty yards of him, bolted up 
after him, but the bootless William gained at 
every step, and was over the hedge and on level 
ground with a fifty yards start. The Lady Noggs 
and the stranger watched the guard gallantly 
breast the ascent and come to the top. There 
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"Sand** — said the stranger, with evident en- 
joyment — "sand up to the brim. And they told 
me this decayed old country was played out. 
Who air yew, young lady ? " 

"Fm Lady Felicia Grandison." 

" Lady Felicia Grandison ? " said the stran- 
ger, and his eyes opened wider. "This beats the 
Dutch! — a scion of a corrupt and efFete aris- 
tocracy. Wal, travellin' teaches. I'm John P. 
Cooper, of New York City." 

The train started with a little jerk; then the 
tension suddenly relaxed; and the Lady Noggs 
threw up her hands over her face, and burst into 
a fit of tearless sobbing. John Cooper let her 
sob for three minutes, then he said sharply, 
**Take a pull. Lady Grandison! Take a pull! 
Yew've got to look after the youngster!" 

The Lady Noggs choked down her sobs, 
though her mouth went on twitching, and 
turned to the baby. The stranger moved down 
to the seat opposite him, and took a careful look 
at him: "He's powerful sick," he said, " and I've 
had a sick child of my own, a very sick child. 
It's my notion that brandy is what he wants. 
It'll keep him going." 

With that he took from his grip-sack a flask 
of brandy-and-water, poured some on to his lit- 
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''Oh, I must pay!" said the Lady Noggs. 
"William is my uncle's tenant." 

John Cooper looked at her earnestly for a 
minute; then he said» '' I reckon that's the feudal 
spirit, and it's got to be humoured. Have yew 
got the money ? " 

"Yes," said the Lady Noggs, pulling it out 
of her pocket. "I — I broke open my mission- 
ary-box." 

John Cooper slapped down his hand on his 
thigh and held it out, saying, "Yew robbed the 
heathen to play this game ? Shake!" 

The Lady Noggs shook hands and said, "I 
had to." 

"You bet yew had," said John Cooper. 

After some arithmetic the Lady Noggs gave 
him a sovereign and two half-crowns, the price 
of a ticket and a half. The train ran into the 
terminus, and he said cheerfully, "Now it's up 
to John P. Cooper." 

It was: he had them through the crowd, past 
the ticket-barrier, and into a hansom in eighty 
seconds; and they were off to the Charing Cross 
hospital as fast as the horse could get 
through the traffic. He had them out of the han- 
som and into the hospital hall before they real- 
ized that they had reached it, and was saying to 
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him up to the children's ward. Come back in an 
hour. We shall know then how he's stood it." 

"God bless your little ladyship!" cried Mrs. 
Cotterily and burst out crying and sobbing. 

When they had soothed her, she would by no 
means leave the hospital till she had heard that 
the baby was out of danger. They left her in the 
hall; and John Cooper arranged with a nurse 
that she should have some tea. 

Outside the hospital he said, "Yew look as if 
yew wanted tea, too. Lady Grandison, a square 
meal." 

"Well, I missed my dinner of course," said 
the Lady Noggs, who was looking a little pale 
after the strain. "But I mustn't spend much of 
this missionary money." 

"This is my shout," said John Cooper firmly. 

They wired to William Cotteril, drove to the 
Carlton, and over the meal improved their ac- 
quaintance at a great rate. By the time they had 
done, indeed, the Lady Noggs reckoned John 
Cooper one of her intimate and most amusing 
friends. When they went back to the hospital, 
they learned that the baby was doing well after 
the operation; and the Lady Noggs was taken 
to see him sleeping in his cot. When she came 
down she learned that he was to be kept at 
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an accident, and the country had been up» as 
it was well used to be» hunting for her all the 
afternoon. William Cotteril, who could have 
thrown a reassuring light on her disappearance, 
had returned quietly to his work at the Hill 
Farm, having recovered his boots from the rail- 
way embankment after the Northern Star had 
continued its interrupted journey; and he had 
preserved a discreet reticence in the matter of 
the events which had bereft Stonorill of its 
young mistress. 

The group of searchers having learned that 
she was safe, dispersed very much in the temper 
of the shepherds to whom the ingenious but 
foolish shepherd boy of the fable was in the 
habit of crying, "Wolf! wolf!" to inform other 
bands of searchers that their efforts had been 
misplaced. 

The Lady Noggs and Mr. John Cooper 
drove on and reached the castle before the news 
of her safety; and, dragging him with her, she 
rushed into the hall to find the Prime Minister 
in the middle of an anxious group of his guests 
concerting measures for a more thorough search. 

"Oh, uncle," she cried, "Tm so glad you're 
not at work! This is Mr. John P. Cooper, of 
New York City; and he's awfully interested in 
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fully dropping William Cotteril out of the 
affair, she took the whole responsibility on her- 
self and cried again and again, with greater heat 
at each repetition, " I had to stop the beastly old 
train 1 And I don't care what the silly old railway 
company does I" 

There were some who took the point of view 
that the railway company is bound to stop the 
train in a matter of life and death; but, since 
considerable doubt was expressed as to whether 
this was really such a case, it was resolved in 
the end that Mr. Borrodaile should go up to 
London on the morrow and confer with the 
officials; and he said sadly: "This time, Noggs, 
it's a touch and go whether they send you to 
prison or not. They're rather besotted; and I've 
told you many times about the pitcher which 
went to the well too often." 

"I don't care!" cried the Lady Noggs joy- 
fully, " I shall go to the Tower — they'll have to 
send me there, because I'm a peeress — and I 
shall escape, Billy, you see if I don'tl" 

"We know you will — we know you will, 
Noggs," said Mr. Borrodaile. "But the Tower 
will be anxious, not we." 

The Prime Minister had now the leisure to 
thank John Cooper for the aid he had afforded 
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TTie Rev. Beverley Cringle was, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, a pompous ass. His idle life 
gave him full leisure to cultivate the petty van- 
ities, and he was very vain of the fact that the 
missionary-box of the Lady Noggs made Stono- 
rill's contribution to the C.M.S. far greater than 
those of the neighbouring villages. At this intel- 
ligence he pursed up his lips, puffed out his 
cheeks, and said: ''What does this mean ? You 
shock me. Lady Felicia! You shock me!" 

"Well, I couldn't help it," said the Lady 
Noggs. ''Mrs. Cotteril's baby had got a pin in 
its throat; and I had to have money to take it to 
London at once, or it would have died." 

"What?" puffed Mn Cringle, grown sud- 
denly very like an angry turkey-cock. " Am I to 
understand that you have wasted the money col- 
lected for the heathen on the baby of a common 
labourer?" 

" I didn't waste it. It saved his life," said the 
Lady Noggs hotly. 

"This is shocking — shocking!" 

"Well, I knew the baby, and I don't know 
any heathen." 

"That has nothing to do with it — the baby 
of a ne'er-do-well like William Cotteril! The 
money must be replaced ! 
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"This is worse and worse!" s 
Cringle. *'Our — our first dut) 
heathen." 
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there!'' 
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THE LADY NOGGS RECEIVES AN 

INVITATION 

SOON after her rescue of the Cotteril 
baby there came a great change in the 
life of the Lady Noggs. One morning 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Borrodaile were at 
work in the library: the Prime Minister was 
reading his letters; and Mr. Borrodaile was 
hunting through a volume of his chiefs earlier 
speeches for passages which must not be too 
flatly contradicted in the speech about to em- 
body the Volte-face of that statesman's educa- 
tional convictions. 

Suddenly the Prime Minister cried: "Dear, 
dear! this is very tiresome!" 

"Another defection?" said Mr. Borrodaile 
cheerfully. 

No," said the Prime Minister frowning. 
But the Princess of Meiningen-Schwerin has 
invited Felicia to live with her little daughter, 
and be brought up with her. " 
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ioe and for all. But I'm very much out of fa- 

wr already over owing to this education act» 

id you may be sure that this arrangement has 
been discussed all over the place. You know how 
they hang together. I really don't think I can 
refuse." 

"It would be very awkward just now," said 
Mr. Borrodaile. 

"You don't — you don't think Felicia will 
refuse ? " said the Prime Minister, with a note of 
almost timorous anxiety in his voice. 

"I'm sure she will," said Mr. Borrodaile with 
conviction. " But that is a matter you can leave 
to Miss Caldecott. She will persuade her. " 

The Prime Minister sighed heavily, then he 
rose, rang the bell, and bade the footman who 
answered it ask the Lady Noggs to come to him 
in the library. He awaited her coming on the 
hearth-rug, pulling his beard with some ner- 
vousness; and he awaited it some time, for, 
owing to an unfortunate accident, the frock 
which the Lady Noggs was wearing was torn, 
and she had to put on another. At last she did 
come, her brilliant beauty the more vivid for the 
air of something very like defiance which flushed 
her cheek and brightened her eyes. For she came 
expecting to hear that some misdeed or other, 
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she did not know which, but it might have been 
any one of many, had come to light; and she was 
ready for trouble. 

In a somewhat halting and uneasy fashion the 
Prime Minister said, ''I have an invitation for 
you, Felicia. The Princess of Meiningen- 
Schwerin has written to ask you to go to live with 
her little daghter at Catford Palace. " 

" Me!" cried the Lady Noggs with the liveliest 
disgust. "Me go and live with a princess! I won't 
do anything so horrid! I'm sure she's a stuffy old 
thing!" 

"Dear, dear!" said the Prime Minister. "That 
is not the way to speak of a princess. " 

The Lady Noggs did not retract the descrip- 
tion. She looked at the Prime Minister with 
watchful eyes, and said nothing at all. 

The Prime Minister waited for a minute for 
the retraction which did not come, his eyes wan- 
dering timorously the while up and down the 
Lady Noggs, but never meeting hers; then he 
said: "Surely you've been taught that the invi- 
tations of royalty are commands. " 

"I don't care!" said the Lady Noggs stub- 
bornly. "They aren't going to command me! I 
shan't take any notice of it!" 

The Prime Minister tugged at his beard, and 
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looked for help to Mr. Borrodailey who forth- 
with plunged his eyes into the volume of 
speeches he had before him, and turned the 
leaves industriously. 

"Surely you wouldn't like to be disloyal.?" 
said the Prime Minister with trivial artful- 
ness. 

" How can I be disloyal ? " cried the Lady 
Noggs in unaffected bewilderment. "This prin- 
cess isn't the king. Why, she must be German, 
with a funny name like that. And what's she got 
to do with me ?" 

The Prime Minister looked helplessly at Mr. 
Borrodaile; and Mr. Borrodaile, artful in his 
turn, said: "But wouldn't you like to live with a 
little girl of your own age, and have her always 
to play with ?" 

"No, I shouldn't! You know I shouldn't. I 
don't like little girls — little sillies! You know I 
don't. I like grownups. And I like Stonorill. I'm 
all right here; and I don't want to go away. " 

Of a sudden the Prime Minister grew firm and 
said: "I'm afraid you'll have to go; and, after 
all, the discipline of the Meiningen-Schwerin 
household will be good for you. " 

The Lady Noggs gazed at him for a moment 
in speechless indignation; then she changed her 
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tactics, burst into tears and wailed: ''You want 
to get rid of me! You want to get rid of me!*' 

''Dear, dear! This is very distressing, and so 
unreasonable!" said the Prime Minister, shuf- 
fling about on the hearth-rug in his exaspera- 
tion. ''I don't want to get rid of you at all, 
Felicia/' 

"Oh, yes, you do!" wailed the Lady Noggs; 
and she sobbed in a most affecting fashion. 

"Now, Noggs, don't humbug," said Mr. 
Borrodaile quietly: he had learned by long ex- 
perience to distinguish her more frequent diplo- 
matic tears from her very rare real ones. 

"Humbug!" cried the Lady Noggs hotly, 
turning on him. "All right; FU pay you out for 
that, Billy! Anyhow, I won't go!" And she ran 
out of the room. 

The Prime Minister looked at Mr. Borrodaile 
with the most distressful eyes. Mr. Borrodaile 
wiped away a smile, and said with an exceed- 
ingly serious face, ^^ I think you had better leave 
it to Miss Caldecott, sir." 

The Prime Mnister said dolefully, "Yes, yes; 
I will speak to her about it. Felicia is a most 
difficult child." 

"The worst thing about Lady Felicia is that 
she always has such a painfully exact know]- 
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edge of what she wants; and the knowledge is 
ahirays supported by a firm and active resolve to 
have it/' said Mr. Borrodaile. 

''I have grave doubts that this arrangement 
will prove a success/' said the Prime Minister. 

''It certainly won't prove a success for the 
princess," said Mr. Borrodaile. ''She is sure to 
hit up against these prime qualities of Lady 
Felicia and hurt herself. " 

They returned to their work, trying with little 
success to dismiss the matter from their minds: 
one or the other of them kept reverting to it all 
the morning. After lunch the Prime Minister 
sent for Miss Caldecott and said: "I suppose 
Felicia has told you of the invitation she has 
received from the Princess of Meiningen- 
Schwerin?" 

"No," said Miss Caldecott, "I have not 
heard anything about it. " 

The Prime Minister unfolded the matter to 
her, and Miss Caldecott's face fell. She had no 
wish to leave Stonorill, and, though she was 
careful not to admit to herself that the presence 
of Mr. Borrodaile had anything to do with this 
reluctance, and assured herself that it was the 
natural beauty of the place which made her so 
loth to go, she was probably wrong. At the same 
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time the prospect of changing the English circle 
at Stonorill for the German circle at Catford 
could hardly be alluring to one who knew, as she 
did, the strenuous etiquette of German court 
life. However, she assured the Prime Minister 
that she would bring the Lady Noggs to regard 
the matter in a reasonable light. 

She began by discussing the matter with Mr. 
Borrodaile, and learned from him exactly how 
the Prime Minister stood; and that it was ad- 
visable that the Lady Noggs should go to the 
princess. Then she approached her resolute 
pupil. The line she took — and it was the only 
line to take, considering the firmness of the Lady 
Noggs on such questions — was that her refusal 
to accept the arrangement would injure her 
uncle. Then she made it yet easier for her to 
consent by pointing out that there was no harm 
in making a trial of this new kind of life, that she 
might after all find it very nice, and, if she were 
really unhappy with the princess, she would, of 
course, be allowed to return to Stonorill. 

The Lady Noggs heard her out patiently, 
looking at her with grave and serious eyes and 
puckered brow. She pondered her words a little 
while, and then said, with the old-fashioned 
thoughtfulness she sometimes showed: ''Of 
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course, if — it is to help uncle, I've got to do it. 
But I wish he didn't go in for those nasty poli- 
tics. Look what a bother they are to him. " She 
si^ed, and then went on in a more grudging 
tone: "But Fm only going to try it. If I can't 
stand it I shall chuck it — so there ! " 

Thankful to have prevailed. Miss Caldecott 
let the idiomatic language pass. 

Then began a series of pour-parlers between 
Stonorill and the house of Meiningen-Schwerin. 
The Prince and Princess of Meiningen-Schwerin 
belonged to one of those obscure Anglo-German 
royal families, so very much more German than 
Anglo, which have an eternal claim on the grati- 
tude of England for the distinguished services 
they rendered her by being distantly related to 
George IV. Some seventy years residence in that 
grateful country has not impaired the family's 
eighteenth-century attitude to the rest of the 
world; and the present heads of it live lapped 
very comfortably in the traditions of Frederick 
the Great, and follow his august example in the 
regulation of their little court. 

They were far more highly sensible of the ex- 
treme honour they were conferring on the Lady 
Noggs than any one else concerned, and they 
held out for their own terms. 
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There was litde difficulty about the matter of 
the allowance for the Lady Noggs's mainten- 
ance, though they fixed the amount in accord- 
ance with their high estimation of the privilege 
she was about to enjoy. But out of the distrust 
and dislike of everything English, which had re- 
mained undiminished in the family since it's 
immigration into that grateful country, they 
would not hear of Miss Caldecott coming with 
the Lady Noggs, nor yet even an English maid. 
They declared that the Baroness Pulvermacher, 
the governess of the little Princess Wilhelmina, 
had their full confidence, and would suffice for 
the two children. 

They had their way in this matter, chiefly 
owing to the support they received from Mr. 
Borrodaile. He had been giving the matter his 
full consideration, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that he wished the Lady Noggs, or, to 
be exact. Miss Caldecott, to return as quickly as 
possible to Stonorill; and it seemed to him that 
the best way to secure this return was to allow 
the G>urt of Meiningen-Schwerin to have its 
Lady Noggs undiluted. If Miss Caldecott were 
in charge of her, the royal house would be un- 
likely to realize the full doubtfulness of the bless- 
ing it had drawn on itself for some time, since 
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she would restrain her charge from the full ex- 
pression of her interesting personality. 

The house of Meiningen-Schwerin was both 
surprised and gratified at getting its way in this 
matter so easily: and there was much simple, 
heartfelt joy in Catford Palace at the prospect of 
the further inflow of honest English gold. They 
reckoned without their guest. 

It was not easy to impair the high spirits of the 
Lady Noggs for any length of time; but now and 
again she suffered from fits of extreme unhap- 
piness at the thought of leaving Stonorill. A few 
days before her going, Mr. Borrodaile found her 
in one of these gloomy crises, and at once, with 
thoughtful kindliness, set about cheering her 
up. 

"Look here, Noggs," he said, "don't you be 
so miserable. You needn't be gone for long. 
Your uncle is not a bit keen on your going; and 
we shall all miss you — we shall know what 
peace is, and I dare say we shan't like it. Prac- 
tically, you know, you're only going to Catford 
Palace on trial; and it's quite possible that the 
princess might not find you satisfactory, and 
then she would send you back. " 

The Lady Noggs dried her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief which had suffered many vicissitudes, 
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mostly black; and her face brightened a little as 
she said, ^* If I weren't satisfactory, would she 
really send me back ? " 

''She would indeed," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"But uncle?" said the Lady Noggs. 
"Wouldn't it harm him ? I mustn't do that." 
Not a bit," said Mr. Borrodaile cheerfully. 

He has accepted the invitation, and sent you. 
What more can he do ? If the princess finds you 
an unsuitable inhabitant of her quiet suburban 
palace, and too unlucky in the matter of get- 
ting into scrapes to make a good companion 
for her daughter, tha has nothing to do with 
your uncle. The mistake is the princess's. " 

The Lady Noggs drew a long-drawn breath, 
and her eyes shone suddenly with an extra- 
ordinary brightness, " I see, " she said slowly. 
"Oh, I'll be so unsatisfactory, I'll see she sends 
me back all right. " 

Mr. Borrodaile grinned with a lively appre- 
ciation of the excitements in store for the little 
court at Catford, but he said gravely: "You'll 
have to be careful, or they'll think you're doing 
it on purpose to get sent back; and it won't work. 
Mind you let them down gently, or you'll spoil 



It." 



The Lady Noggs nodded her head sagely and 
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said : " FU be careful. FU let them down gently. " 
And she went her way cheerfully. 

Mr. Borrodaile looked after her and said 
softly, under his breath: "Poor, dear princess. 
I think she'll learn to leave the Grandison family 
alone." Then he smiled a slow, machiavellian 
smile. 

That afternoon Miss Caldecott perceived that 
not only had the Lady Noggs recovered an un- 
broken serenity, but that Mr. Borrodaile also, 
who had of late been apt to wear a gloomy 
and perplexed air, had grown quite cheerful 
again. 

She ought to have been pleased by this im- 
provement in his spirits, but she found herself 
quite unable to display any sympathetic joy at 
it. She had no wish in the world that he should 
perceive this lack of sympathy, but it would 
seem that he did. For they were strolling in the 
garden after dinner, when he said: "I see that 
you're both surprised and disgusted at my being 
so cheerful when I must so soon be bereft of the 
light of your presence. " 

Miss Caldecott was taken aback by the sud- 
denness of the onslaught. She gasped and stam- 
mered, "I — Fm nothing of the kind!" 

"Well, it's natural; and Fm sure you've every 
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right to be/' said Mn Borrodaile with apolo* 
getic suavity. 

'"Natural? I haven't any such right!" cried 
Miss Caldecott. 

"Every right — every right/' said Mf. Bor- 
rodaile quickly. "When two people are as close 
to one another as we are, and they are on the 
verge of what may be a long separation, it is only 
natural that they should be depressed, and either 
has a right to resent the other's not being de- 
pressed. I saw that you were depressed; and then 
I saw that you resented my not being — " 

"I did not!" cried Miss Caldecott. "I wasn't 
and I didn't! Oh, you are — I should like — it's 
impossible — you're always — " And, leaving 
these crypdc utterances unfinished, she incon- 
tinently bolted for the house. 

Mr. Borrodaile turned and followed her 
slowly. He was so cheerful that he could not re- 
frain from a burst of song from light opera, and 
his singing was execrable. 
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A VARIATION IN THE ART OF POODLE- 

SHAVING 

IN spite of the sense of security induced by 
Mr. BoiTodaile's machiavellian counsel, 
the Lady Noggs took a tearful farewell of 
StonoriU. But she was far too proud to show her- 
self ill at ease, much less unhappy, when the Prin- 
cess of Meiningen-Schwerin received her and her 
unde at Catford Palace. She met that good, 
shorty stout lady with all the dignity of the head 
of the Grandisons. The princess talked for a 
little while with the Prime Minister on subjects 
idiich had nothing whatever to do with his 
errand; and then she dismissed him with 
eighteenth-century German curtness. He would 
have liked to see the Princess Wilhelmina and 
the Baroness Pulvermacher, but the atmosphere 
of Frederick the Great prevented him from 
hinring even at his desire. He kissed the Lady 
Noggs, made his adieu to the princess, and went. 
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have mattered nothing at all had they been in- 
formed with the right expression; but unfortu- 
nately her face gained in ill-humour what it 
lost in intelligence. As for the Baroness Pulver- 
macher, Nature had plainly intended her for a 
Pomeranian Grenadier, and changed her mind 
at the very last moment, when it was too late 
for anything to be done. 

The governess and pupil stared at the Lady 
Noggs in a somewhat rude and unamiable 
fashion. The Lady Noggs surveyed them with 
an unaffected lack of interest; then the Baroness 
Pulvermacher croaked, *^ How do you do, leedle 
En^anderin ? " 

"How do you do?" said the Lady Noggs 
coldly; and she walked to an easy-chair and 
sat down. 

"Ach! Vot ees dat you do?" cried the bar- 
oness. "You do not seat yourselfs in de bre- 
zence of the Brinzess Wilhelmina till she geef 
you permizion!" 

" I have the right to sit in the presence of the 
king,'' said the Lady Noggs, asserting her priv- 
ilege as head of the family of Grandison. 

''Vot ees dat do us ? Brinzess Wilhelmina is 
a Sherman brinzess! Get oopi Get oop! Ad 
vonce!** 
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The Lady Noggs sat still and said nothing. 

The baroness bounced out of her chair, 
rushed to her, and dragged her up; the Lady 
Noggs sank limply to the carpet. The baroness 
dragged her up again; there was some entangle- 
ment of their feet, which the Lady Noggs mi^t 
have explained, and the baroness sat down on 
the floor with a violence which shook the room: 
there was a good deal of her to sit down. The 
little princess broke into a cackling laughter, 
for she thought that her governess had hurt 
herself badly. 

The baroness rose with a dazed air, looked 
at the Lady Noggs, who was sitting once more 
in the easy-chair, and went thoughtfully back 
to her seat at the table. From it she gazed at her 
new charge with dazed eyes. 

'^I like you,'' said the Princess Wilhelmina 
to the Lady Noggs: ^^You may kizz mine 
'and." 

** I only kiss the King's hand or the Queen's," 
said the Lady Noggs ungratefully. 

"'I dell mamma eef you don't," said the 
princess. 

''Are you a sneak?" said the Lady Noggs 
coldly. 

"Ach, Gott! Ach, Gott! Vot to uz ces going 
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to 'appen?'* panted the baroness. "You vcel 
be vipped, you! You leedle Englanderin!" 

"You couldn't do it!*' cried the Lady Noggs 
hotly, flushing. "And if you did, my uncle 
would take me away at once!" 

The baroness glared at her and drummed 
wildly on the table. The Lady Noggs had found 
the strong point in her position ; the royal house 
of Meiningen-Schwerin could not lose the Lady 
Noggs, or rather the allowance; and if her gov- 
erness were the cause of her going, it was more 
than likely that the governess would go too. 

The Lady Noggs employed the pause in ex- 
amining the room in which she was for the 
future to receive instruction ; it affected her with 
no sense of pleasure. The heavy furniture of 
lustrous mahogany, the heavy curtains, the 
large but ungainly ornaments, its air of mid- 
victorian solidity, were in such extravagant 
contrast to the charming lightness of the dec- 
oration of her rooms at Stonorill that they 
impressed even her child's mind with their insen- 
sate heaviness. The baroness still drummed on 
the table, cudgelling her slow brain for a possi- 
ble method of dealing with an English peeress, 
when there came the dull mutter of a distant 
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It was a welcome diversion. The Princess 
Wilhelmina slipped heavily out of her chair 
crying, ''Da's loonch! G)me along, Englan- 
derin!" 

She came round the table, took the arm of 
the Lady Noggs, and dragged her out of the 
room and down the stairs. Half-way down she 
bethought herself to pinch her arm viciously; 
and on the instant the Lady Noggs retorted 
with a tug which loosened half the not innumer- 
able hairs in her head. 

"Ow! ow! ow!'* squealed Wilhelmina. "The 
Englanderin has bulled mine 'air! Owl owl 
ow!" 

The princess, the prince, two ladies-in-wait- 
ing, an equerry, and four poodles burst pell- 
mell from the diningrroom, and began to console 
their squealing darling. When the squeals 
hushed, they turned on the Lady Noggs in furi- 
ous upbraiding. 

"It's all right," the Lady Noggs protested. 
" She pinched me, and I pulled her hair. It was 
quite fair." 

"Mein Gott!" cried the prince, raising his 
fat hands to heaven. "Ees eet a leedle teffil ve 
haf amongsd uz ? " 

In time quiet was restored, Wilhelmina's 
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tears were dried, and they went into the dining- 
room. The prince and princess, with Wilhel- 
mina between them, sat on one side of the table; 
on the other sat the four poodles on high nur- 
sery chairs; the ladies-in-waiting, the equerry, 
the Lady Noggs, and the baroness stood on one 
side in graceful, silent attendance, while the 
servants fed the royal family, and the royal fam- 
ily fed the poodles. The Lady Noggs soon grew 
somewhat weary: she could not follow the slow 
talk of the prince and princess, for they talked 
in German; the entertainment afforded by their 
barbarous and noisy fashion of eating soon 
palled; and she could find no mischief to busy 
her idle hands. The poodles alone interested 
her; and she gathered that they were named, in 
a singular but doubtless complimentary spirit, 
after the four leading sovereigns of Europe, — 
Edward, William, Franz Joseph, and Nicolas. 
At last she grew tired indeed of the royal meal, 
for it not only seemed interminable, but, as it 
went on, the atmosphere grew heavier and 
heavier with the steamy smell of boiled sausage 
and stuffed poodle. 

When the royal family had finished its meal 
the prince and the princess retired with stately 
dignity, though their royal air was somewhat 
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spoiled by the flush of repletion. Then their 
train took its meal, and the Lady Noggs lunched 
with it. She did not like the food, which, though 
doubtless of English origin, had become appall- 
ingly German in the process of cooking. The 
conversation was of no interest to her what- 
ever. The Princess Wilhelmina remained with 
them, and displayed an interesting quality of 
humour. She employed her leisure in engaging 
pranks, of which the unfortunate ladies-in- 
waidng were the victims. She would thump 
them on the back as they were in the act of 
drinking, or she would pinch them. She dropped 
salt down the back of one, and poured water 
down the back of the other. The conclusion of 
each pretty trick was followed by little bursts of 
her cackling childish laughter. Long before the 
end of the meal the Lady Noggs understood 
their wary attitude to their food and drink. 
Wilhelmina left the Lady Noggs severely alone, 
remembering doubtless the swift and vigorous 
pulling of her hair. 

After lunch the Baroness Pulvermacher and 
her two pupils returned to the schoolroom. The 
baroness sat down in an easy-chair^ and was at 
once fast asleep and snoring. Princess Wil- 
helmina was for going to sleep, too, but of this 
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the Lady Noggs would not hear. She insisted 
on an exploration of the palace and gardens, 
but, remembering Mr. Borrodaile's injunction 
to let the royal household down lightly, she was 
as good as gold all that afternoon. 

At tea there was the same attendance on the 
royal family and its poodles; and after tea, 
since that liquor is not of soporific tendency, 
the train remained in attendance. The Lady 
Noggs found standing about and saying nothing 
exceedingly tedious; and she found the cere- 
monies which accompanied the performance of 
any trivial action more tedious still. However, 
she got through the rest of the day without 
any further revelation of her strenuous char- 
acter. 

At nine o'clock that night she was dismissed 
to bed, and never in her life had she gone up to 
her bedroom with greater pleasure. The royal 
household had taken no pains to make her com- 
fortable, and she regarded the thick and the 
thinner feather-beds, between which apparently 
she was expected to sleep, with some dismay. 
Her trunks, too, half unpacked, since she had 
had to get out an evening frock in some haste, 
added nothing to the tidiness or pleasantness of 
the room. Her first act was to deal with its stuiB- 
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ness by opening the window, top and bottom, as 
wide as it would open; then she set about mak- 
ing her toilet. It was all easy but the brushing 
of her hair, a thing she had never been used to 
do herself; and it was indeed a difficult and 
almost impossible task to deal with it properly. 
Fortunately, in the middle of it, Fraulein Von 
Reyersbach, one of the princess's ladies-in- 
waiting, knocked at her door. Out of kindness of 
heart, she had come in to see if the little strange 
child was comfortable; and learning her diffi- 
culty, she brushed it for her. She was amazed 
and considerably alarmed by the open window, 
and adjured the Lady Noggs to shut it, lest the 
fresh air on a hot night should irreparably dam- 
age her health. The Lady Noggs assured her 
that she was used to fresh air at all hours of the 
day and night. But again, after saying good- 
night, the good-hearted girl begged her not to 
run this appalling risk. 

The Lady Noggs got into bed, and in half a 
minute threw the thinner, feather-bed which 
was to cover her, on to the floor; then she 
composed herself to sleep with some doubt as 
to the feasibility of slumber in such a remark- 
ably downy nest on such a hot night. She was 
just dropping off to sleep when the door opened. 
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and the Baroness Pulvermacher blundered in. 
The sight of the open window drew from her a 
cry of horror. She saw the golden hope of the 
house of Meiningen-Schwerin carried off by an 
attack of pneumonia, and slammed one sash up 
and the other down with grunts of terror. The 
Lady Noggs said never a word ; but when her 
door had closed behind the baroness, she locked 
it. Then she opened the window again. 

Fortunately the prince and princess break- 
fasted in their rooms. Their train, along with the 
Baroness Pulvermacher and her pupils, break- 
fasted together. For the first time in her life, 
the playfulness of the Princess Wilhelmina was 
checked. She had hit upon the happy idea of 
jabbing Fraulein Von Reyersbach with her 
fork. The Lady Noggs said quietly enough, 
"Don't do that again, Wilhelmina, or FU smack 
you." 

The Baroness Pulvermacher dropped her 
knife into her plate with a clatter, flushed with 
angry horror, and said, " Ees eet dat you give 
orders to zee Brinzess Wilhelmina, Lady Veli- 
cia? Nevare do zo! Nevare!" 

Very naturally, on the instant, the Princess 
Wilhelmina jabbed Fraulein Von Reyersbach 
again with her fork, and, in the middle of the 
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cackle of laughter with which she followed up 
this humorous effort, the Lady Noggs smartly 
slapped her face. 

Princess Wilhelmina yelled. The Baroness 
Pulvermacher rose and then sank gasping back 
in her chair, overcome with surprise and ex- 
treme horror. The two ladies-in-waiting looked 
at the Lady Noggs with the liveliest constema* 
tion; and the prince's equerry looked at her 
with immense surprise tempered by admira- 
tion. The Lady Noggs went on quietly with her 
breakfast. 

When the baroness recovered from the first 
shock, she burst into an incoherent storm of re- 
proach and abuse. But since, in the depth of her 
emotion, she spoke in German, the Lady Noggs 
did not understand a word she was saying, and 
went on quietly with her breakfast. 

The yells of the Princess Wilhelmina and the 
guttural growls of the baroness came to an end 
at about the same moment, and the train took 
up the interrupted thread of its meal. All ex- 
cept Lady Noggs, from the disjointed fashion 
in which they took their food, seemed to have 
suffered a severe nervous shock. 

After breakfast the children and the baroness 
went to the schoolroom, and devoted the mom- 
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ing to the acquisition of knowledge. After the 
interesting and intelligent methods of Miss Cal- 
decott, the Lady Noggs found the teaching of 
the Baroness Pulvermacher exceedingly inept. 
Neither the prince or princess of Meiningen- 
Schwerin was troubled by any new-fangled 
ideas about the education of young giris; and, 
in the fine old fashion of the Court of Frederick 
the Great, Princess Wilhelmina was learning 
nothing at all. For an hour the Baroness Pul- 
vermacher growled hoarsely of the glories of the 
house c^ Meiningen-Schwerin, and of the grovel- 
ling respect due to her distinguished pupil from 
the rest of the world. For another hour she 
growled with undiminished hoarseness of eti- 
quette. For an hour she growled of the arts of 
reading and writing, in which branches of polite 
learning Princess Wilhelmina was about as far 
advanced as a bricklayer's daughter at the age 
of seven. The Lady Noggs, in spite of the re- 
proaches of the baroness, yawned and yawned. 
She was bored to extinction. As the day ad- 
vanced her boredom grew and grew. Her spirit 
chafed at the tedious and absurd etiquette which 
was the savour of life to the prince and princess. 
It chafed at the needless and intolerable dull- 
ness of it all; and it chafed at the appalling 
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stuffiness of the palace. And when, after tea» she 
was bidden play with the Princess Wilhelmina, 
she found her the stupidest playmate that ever 
irritated an intelligent child. When at last the 
long day came to an end, she made up her mind 
that she had done all the letting down gently 
she possibly could, and that on the morrow she 
would begin to be firm and unsatisfactory. 

Accordingly, the troubles of the house of 
Meiningen-Schwerin began early. The Lady 
Noggs was up with the sun or thereabouts, and, 
by dint of considerable firmness and persever- 
ance, she got her royal playmate out of bed and 
into the garden. When the two children came 
in to breakfast, at which both the prince and 
princess were, unfortunately for their peace of 
mind, present, the Lady Noggs was in a state of 
spotless cleanliness; but the hapless Princess 
Wilhelmina had apparently had a difference 
with a duck-pond. She was wet to the waist, 
brown with mud, and green with duck-weed. 
The outcry rose to the skies: the prince and 
princess, the baroness, and the ladies-in-wait- 
ing were all expressing their loud horror and 
dismay togethe to an accompaniment of the 
joyous yelping of the poodles, who foolishly 
supposed it a new kind of game. The Princess 
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Wilhelmina protested that they had but been 
gathering water-lilies and she had fallen in; the 
Lady Noggs cried, with an anguished plaintive- 
nesSy ** How could I keep her out of the pond f 
She's such a silly little girl." 

"Secly! seely, mine Wilhelmina? A brinzess 
of ze blood royal seely?" cried the prince. 
^'Ees eet a barbarian child we haf amongsd 
uz?" 

Breakfast waited while the Princess Wilhel- 
mina was cleaned and redressed; then, with its 
train in attendance and its poodles at table, the 
royal family began its meal. In the middle of it 
the Baroness Pulvermacher was observed to be 
struggling frantically to pluck the Lady Noggs 
from a chair on which she was firmly seated; 
and there followed a wrangle about the privi- 
lege of the head of the Grandison family, which 
left the prince and princess crimson with 
wounded vanity. Later in the meal they were 
terrified out of their wits by their little daugh- 
ter's strenuous efforts to choke herself with her 
coffee, an effort induced, as she explained, by 
the agreeable but curious face the Lady Noggs 
made at her while she was drinking. Once more 
the torrent of royal wrath swept fruitlessly 
round that sturdy British rock; and the Royal 
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House rose from its breakfast unbecomingly 
heated. 

In the schoolroom the baroness, tired of her 
yawns, told the Lady Noggs to write a nice let- 
ter to her uncle, and was agreeably surprised 
by the briskness with which she set about it. At 
the end of her harangue on etiquette she looked 
up, to see that the Lady Noggs had finished the 
letter and was closing the envelope. She reached 
forward quickly, took it from her hand, and 
began to open it carefully, so as not to waste the 
envelope. 

"You're not going to read my letter!" cried 
the Lady Noggs, opening her eyes wide in her 
surprise. 

"Ach, and why not?'' said the baroness in 
equal surprise. 

"Letters are private." 

The baroness smiled disdainfully. "Nod ze 
ledders of leedle girls." 

"It's dishonourable!" said the Lady Noggs 
curtly. 

The baroness scowled and flushed: " Ach, you 
do von vipping vant!" she said with fervent 
conviction. 

She took the letter gingerly from the envel- 
ope and read: — 
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Da&lino Uncle, — I riim you very much. These people 
are pigs, they are really : you should hear them eat. They 
talk with their roouthsfuU, and Vilhellmeena is the silliest 
little girl you ever saw. I cannot make her play sensibbly, 
and I could not help her falling into the pond. Give my 
love to Billy and Japp, there is only poodles here. 

Your loving niece 

NOGGS. 

The baroness rose gaspingywith a very red 
face, and hurried off to the princess for instruc- 
tions. The Lady Noggs scowled after her; then 
her face cleared, and^she said quickly, ^'I don't 
like these plain red table-cloths, do you ? Let's 
make patterns on it with the ink." 

When the baroness returned with the letter in 
fragments, the Princess Wilhelmina was im- 
mersed in this entrancing occupation; incident- 
ally she had made patterns on her frock, her 
hands, her face, and her hair. The Lady Noggs, 
though her fingers itched to take their share in 
the joyous task, had wisely confined herself to 
superintending her efforts, and was of an irri- 
tating spotlessness. 

The baroness fairly yelled at the sight of her 
piebald charge; and, after she had had her 
cleaned, she sat for the rest of the morning 
with her eyes fixed on the Lady Noggs in an un- 
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wavering watch, breathing heavily through the 
nose. Half an hour before lunch, however, her 
vocation of secretary to the prince interrupted 
her vigilance: she was summoned to him to 
write letters. 

As the door closed behind her, Princess Wil- 
helmina cried joyously, "To-day ees ze day of 
ze shaving of ze poodles. Ze man ees here now. 
Coom, led uz go and zee eet." 

The eyes of the Lady Noggs brightened with 
equal joy. "Coom on!" she said; and they hur- 
ried upstairs to see the process. They watched 
it for some dme with extraordinary pleasure, 
asking many questions. Then the poodle-shaver 
was summoned away to his dinner with the ser- 
vants, and the children were left alone with the 
incomplete dogs. 

The Lady Noggs, very naturally, had a pair 
of clippers in her hand before the door closed 
behind the poodle-shaver, and was working the 
handles with a cold, calculating eye on the 
frisking pets. "I don't see the use of all those 
top-knots and ruffs,*' she said slowly. " Fm sure 
they'd look much nicer plain — not so foreign, 
you know." 

"Yez; vouldn't zey?" said Princess Wilhel- 
mina. 
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"We might clip one and see," said the Lady 
^(^gs, working the clippers. 

"Oh, led'z!" said Princess Wilhelmina. 

"The requests of royalty are commands," 
said the Lady Noggs with a quaint smile. 

There were two pairs of clippers; one dog led 
to another; and in eight crowded minutes of 
glorious life the happy children clipped every 
vesrige of wool off their amiable dumb friends; 
they had them barer than shorn sheep. 

They were smiling happily at one anothei 
over their completed work, when the gong for 
lunch sounded, and the poodles ran to the door. 
The children put back the clippers among the 
rest of the poodle-shaver's instruments, swept 
the shorn wool neatly together, opened the door, 
and ran downstairs on the heels of the poodles. 

The intelligent animals trotted into the din- 
ing-room in a body. At the sight of them the 
pleasant smiles of appetite froze on the large, 
round faces of the prince and princess, and the 
mouths of their train opened. 

With an anguished cry of" Mine anchels! Mine 
poor anchels!" the princess sank back gasping. 

The prince spat half a dozen z's, and clutched 
at his collar with every symptom of imminent 
xpoflvxy. 
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"We thought they'd look better plain/' said 
the Lady Noggs in pretty, shy apology. 

Their ladies and gentlemen sprang to the aid 
of the prince and princess; smelling-salts were 
applied to her; his well-rounded neck was freed 
from the collar. 

When the tumult of the helpers died down, 
the prince sat staring stonily at his bare favour- 
ites, but the princess, with a splendid effort, got 
to her feet, tottered across the room, and boxed 
feebly at the Lady Noggs's ears. Her hand only 
struck a very sharp elbow. 

None the less, the Lady Noggs flamed to a 
fury and cried, "How dare you ?" 

"Begone! begone!" cried the princess, point- 
ing to the door. 

"Dake her away! dake her away!'' groaned 
the prince. 

The Lady Noggs gave herself a little shake 
and stood invested with all the Grandison dig- 
nity. "Fm going," she said in a clear voice. 
"And Fm glad to go. I don't want to stay with 
dishonourable foreigners who read other peo- 
ple's letters and eat like pigs." 

The silence of blank horror fell on the little 
court as she went out of the room, and care- 
fully shut the door. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE LADY NOGGS RETURNS 

MR. BORRODAILE'S statement, that 
when the Lady Noggs had departed 
to Catford Palace the dwellers at 
Stonorill would know what peace was, proved 
true enough. But his doubt that they would 
enjoy that blessing, when they obtained it, 
proved no less well-founded. Out of the whole 
of any given day, the Lady Noggs had been 
with them but a short time, yet that short time 
had exercised a brightening influence on the 
rest of the twenty-four hours; the abiding sense 
that she was at hand and probably active, ac- 
tive in some more or less baleful fashion, had 
added a spice of exciting uncertainty to their 
lives, and now that she had gone they turned 
very dull. In the case of Mr. Borrodaile that 
dulness was increased a thousandfold by the 
fact that the absence of the Lady Noggs was 
accompanied by the absence of Miss Caldecott; 
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and he was awaiting with far greater eagerness 
than any one else news from Catford. He alone, 
however, had the very sure expectation that the 
news would be that the Lady Noggs had proved 
unsatisfactory. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day he sat at 
tea on the lawn with the Prime Minister, and 
both of them were finding that meal, ungraced 
by the presence of the Lady Noggs and Miss 
Caldecott, a somcfwhat dispiriting aflPair. They 
had been together all the day, working hard 
most of the time, and they were unconsciously 
resolved to put their work behind them. Un- 
fortunately, this resolve brought it about that 
they could find nothing to talk about; and they 
sat smoking their cigarettes in a dull silence. 

The rumble of a carriage broke in upon it, 
and they turned their eyes with a really inter- 
ested expectation towards the point at which 
the shrubberies end, and the drive runs un- 
screened along the edge of the lawn. Presently 
the carriage rumbled into sight, and proved to 
be a ramshackle, lumbering fly of the kind 
which waits dingily about a country railway 
station. Its roof was loaded with trunks; and at 
the sight of them a smile of touching content 
brightened Mr. Borrodaile's face. 
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The eyes of the Prime Minister rested on 
those trunks fully two minutes before he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of startled anguish, ** Surely 
those are Felicia's trunks ! " 

^'They are indeed," said Mr. Borrodaile; and 
his tone was free from any trace of surprise, 
which was the less remarkable, seeing that he 
felt none. 

"Dear, dear f This is very tiresome!" said the 
Prime Minister. "The princess must have sent 
her back. Whatever can have happened ?" And 
he rose hastily. 

"The pretty ways of a happy Christian child 
have happened, plainly enough, " muttered Mr. 
Borrodaile. 

The Prime Minister walked swiftly towards 
the castle, followed by Mr. Borrodaile, and 
reached its entrance just as the fly disgorged 
the Lady Noggs and a large, round lady of a 
singularly gnarled countenance. The Lady 
Noggs presented an almost ideal picture of 
calmness and self-possession as she gazed 
around the familiar scene with a smiling con- 
tentment. 

The Prime Minister had only time to observe 
that the large, round lady was flushed and almost 
stertorous, so heavily was she breathing, when 
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his niece was embracing him with that extrava- 
gant show of affection which is not infrequently 
the effect of a consciousness of guilt in the 
womanly heart. 

The Prime Minister returned her embrace in 
a distinctly perfunctory fashion, and said in a 
tone of anxious disquiet, ''Why have you come 
back ? What does this mean ? '' 

The Lady Noggs began, in a voice of plaintive 
protest, '' I didn't ask to come back. The prin- 
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I am ze Baroness Pulvermacher, '' broke in 
the large, round lady with heated vehemence. 
''And zees ees what it mean! Zat ees von bar- 
barian child! Von leedle savage! She haf shaved 
ze poodles of ze brincess of every 'air! Zare ees 
not von 'air left! No, not von *air!" 

The Prime Minister regarded the large, vo- 
ciferous lady with utter bewilderment. He did 
not understand one word of this earnest and 
heated explanation. But he was dimly aware that 
his niece had distinguished herself in a fashion 
to which, with every opportunity of doing so, he 
had never grown used; and he said, "Dear, dear! 
This is very tiresome! What has happened? I 
don't understand!" 

The Lady Noggs turned on the baroness with 
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a triumphant air and cried, "There! You see 
what comes of interfering with people's letters! 
If you hadn't read my letter dishonourably and 
torn it up, uncle would have known about the 
poodles. Now he doesn't!" 

"She haf shaved ze poodles — ze poodles of ze 
brinzess!" cried the Baroness Pulvermacher 
with yet more heat, making her meaning clearer 
by rapping the palm of her left hand with the 
first and middle fingers of the right, and nodding 
her head with vigour and rapidity. 

The Prime Minister looked at her in even 
greater bewilderment and said, "But you do 
shave poodles." 

" But she haf shaved ze tob-knods and ze ruffs. 
Zare ees not von 'air! No, not von!" 

The Prime Minister gripped his beard firmly, 
and held on to it. 

"And zat ees nod all!" the baroness went on. 
''She haf flung ze Brinzess Wilhelmina into ze 
pond! She haf inked her dress!" 

"That's a wicked story! Both are wicked 
stories!" cried the Lady Noggs with a vast and 
righteous indignation. "The silly little girl did 
both herself!" 

"Vonce more — vonce more," cried the 
baroness, in the last accents of horror and de- 
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spair, ^* she haf called ze Brinzess Wilhelmina 
a seely leedle girl!" 

"" Perhaps, if Lady Felicia would give her ver- 
sion of these interesting occurrences, we should 
be able to form a more accurate idea of what has 
happened, '' said Mr. Borrodaile, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the violence of her emotion 
had reduced the baroness to a passing silence. 

** It was not my fault, except, of course, about 
the poodles. And really they did not look so 
foreign," said the Lady Noggs, voluble but 
hardly lucid. ** Princess Wilhelmina was gather- 
ing water-lilies, and she fell into the pond quite 
all herself. Anybody might. And I didn't ink her. 
She inked herself. She was only making black 
patterns on the table-cloth. The table-cloth was 
red." 

''An admirable reason," said Mr. Borrodaile. 
''But am I wrong in supposing that you were 
present when these misfortunes befell your little 
playmate ? " 

"Playmate!" cried the Lady Noggs ynih in- 
finite scorn. "You should have seen her play! 
She didn't know how!" 

"But were you present when these misfor- 
tunes befell her ? " said Mr. Borrodaile, keeping 
to his point. 
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"Yes, of course I was there. Where else should 
I be ?" said the Lady Noggs. "But I didn't ink 
her. She inked herself. And I didn't throw her 
into the pond. She fell in. It's a wicked story to 
say I did." 

"And about the poodles?" said Mr. Borro- 
daile, pursuing the inquiry. " What happened to 
those intelligent creatures?" 

The Lady Noggs's face cleared, and she 
smiled, as one calling to mind an agreeable and 
entertaining incident. "Well, they did look 
rather funny," she admitted. " But how was I to 
know how they'd look ? Any one would have 
thought they'd have looked better without all 
those frills and things; and so we clipped them. 
But they didn't, stupid things! They looked very 
funny." And she smiled again at the agreeable 
picture in her mind. 

"And zay are ze favoureetes of ze brince and 
brincess. Zere ees not von 'air left!" said the 
baroness, taking up once more the burden of 
her lament with a tearful and moving solemn- 

Mr. Borrodaile suddenly saw a picture of the 
shorn pets, and he laughed gently. The Prime 
Minister looked from the Baroness Pulver- 
macher to the Lady Noggs, and from the Lady 
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cuss the matter, and perhaps, uninterrupted, I 
shall be able to learn something of what has 
taken place." 

With that, he and the baroness went into the 
castle. 

As they disappeared, the Lady Noggs made a 
bee-line for the tea-table on the lawn, attended 
by Mr. Borrodaile. His curiosity about the effect 
of the Lady Noggs on German royalty was by 
no means sated. The Lady Noggs fell on the 
thin bread-and-butter with some appearance of 
voracity; and he said, "You seem hungry." 

"I am hungry," said the Lady Noggs. "I 
could not eat in that palace. You can't eat in a 
stuffy hole, you know, not even if the food is 
nice. And it wasn't. I think it must have been 
German. It never had a clean taste; it was 
always thick-tasting and greasy. " 

Mr. Borrodaile plied her with cake and milk 
and cream; and when she had satisfied her 
hunger, she sat back in her chair and said: "I 
am glad to be back. You've no notion how 
beastly it was, Billy — always one's best be- 
haviour. " 

"You're best behaviour?" said Mr. Borro- 
daile. "Yes; it won't stand any great strain." 

The Lady Noggs sat up very straight in her 
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weighing his words; then she said, ** It was some- 
thing like that. What I like about you, Billy, is, 
you understand things. And, after all, I never 
wanted to go there. ** She paused and again re- 
flected; then she said with extreme thoughtful- 
ness: "I think — I think V\\ go and look at the 
animals. If uncle comes straight from that horrid 
old baroness, he'll have quite a wrong idea of 
things, don't you know ? " 

'* I think it would be well, " said Mr. Borro- 
daile; and the Lady Noggs strolled off in the di- 
rection of the stables, to look at her pets. 

Mr. Borrodaile sat still, and lighted another 
cigarette. Twice he smiled with extreme content, 
for he looked for the return of Miss Caldecott 
within the next twenty-four hours. He had fin- 
ished the cigarette he was smoking, and was half 
way through another, when the carriage came 
round to the entrance of the castle; the Prime 
Minister put the Baroness Pulvermacher into it, 
and, when she had been borne away, came 
hastily down the lawn towards him. As he drew 
near, Mr. Borrodaile saw that his usual harried 
air was more harried than ever. He sank down 
in a chair and cried, ** Felicia has been behaving 
shockingly — abominably!'' 

" Not a bit of it, " said Mr. Borrodaile quietly. 
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gesting plucking the water-lilies. Again, she told 
me, and I believe her, that she did not throw ink 
on her little playmate. She only suggested to her 
that a black pattern would be a vast improve- 
ment to a plain red table-cloth. And all the inking 
that was done, the Princess Wilhelmina did her- 
self. In the matter of the poodles, she pleaded 
guilty. But, after all, she did not hurt the dogs. 
And if people will leave children alone with 
poodles, and clippers, and ponds, and ink, they 
can only expect such results. They insisted, with 
untiring pertinacity, on having their Lady Fe- 
licia undiluted; and they've only themselves to 
blame that she proved too strong for them. Had 
Miss Caldecott gone with her, as you pro- 
posed, there would have been none of this 
trouble. '* 

As Mr. Borrodaile straightened things out, 
the face of the Prime Minister slowly cleared. 
" What you tell me does put a very different com- 
plexion on the affair,'' he said. ''But I do wish 
she had not been so insolent to the prince and 
princess. " 

''It hardly seems to have been unprovoked," 
said Mr. Borrodaile. "Apparently, the princess 
lost her temper at the sight of the shorn poodles, 
and tried to box Nog — Lady Felicia's ears. " 
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had really very little indeed to do with that 
bringing up. 

Presently, accompanied by a guinea-pig, she 
broke in upon his uneasy meditations. She sat 
down in a chair facing him, and said: **Vm 
awfully glad to be back. It was horrid in that 
stuffy palace. I should think they never opened 
the windows all the year round ; and they tried to 
stop me having my bedroom window open. They 
said I should catch cold. Did you ever hear of 
anything so silly? Aren't you glad Fve come 
back? " 

" Yes, " said the Prime Minister, with no ex- 
aggerated warmth of welcome in his tone. " But 
I wish you hadn't been insolent to the princess." 

"Well, I didn't want to be insolent to her. I 
never meant to be at all; but when she hit me, I 
couldn't help it; I couldn't really. And after all 
it was dishonourable to read my letter, you 
know. Very dishonourable. And they did eat like 
pigs. They did, truly." 

''Still, I think you'd better write her a nice 
letter, and explain that you did not mean to 
be insolent. " 

"All right," said the Lady Noggs with utter 
indifference. " I'll write and explain. I have got 
away from the horrid place anyhow. " 
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wrote this one four times before he got it to his 
liking. At last he finished it, and it ran : — 

Dear Mms CALDECOTTy — 

The four weeks of your absence (she had been away ex- 
actly four da)rs), and that of your amiable and accomplished 
pupil, have turned the inhabitants of Stonorill into a dreary, 
mopey crew. Our spirits are indeed quite broken, and there 
seems but yery little chance of their ever recovering the elas- 
ticity which your presence and that of your amiable and ac- 
complished pupil imparts to them. Upon us, in this nerveless 
and broken condition, there has suddenly descended your 
pupil, returned, with an unseemly haste, for which I, at any 
rate, am exceedingly thankful, by the Princess of Meiningen- 
Schwcrin. In our depressed condition we are quite unable 
to cope with her, the more so as she has returned with a 
lurid reputation for imponding and inking the young of 
princes, and of shaving their poodles. We feel that, unless 
you come to restrain her, our lot will be indeed hapless. 
Lord Errington therefore begs me to adjure you to come to 
our help as soon as you can; and, for my own part, I shall 
count the minutes till your return. 

Yours, 

William Borrodaile. 

For all that Miss Caldecott was looking for a 
letter from Mr. Borrodaile, the sight of his hand- 
writing on the envelope sent a thrill through her. 
The thrill surprised and annoyed her; it even 
disquieted her. She had come, by degrees, to take 
pleasure in Mr. Borrodaile*s never hidden ad- 
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miration of her, but she had never regarded it 
seriously : to do so would have been absurd, for 
it was well understood among his friends that he 
was to marry a rich wife, whose money would 
further his ambitions. A marriage with a penni- 
less girl like herself meant the ruin of a career 
which promised to be so brilliant. 

She had been under the impression that she 
regarded him merely as the pleasantest and most 
entertaining of her friends. The thrill came as a 
most unpleasant warning that her deeper feelings 
might be very much more concerned in the 
matter than she supposed. At once she resolved 
not to return to Stonorill for at least a fortnight; 
and she began also to consider the resignation <^ 
her post of governess to the Lady Noggs. 

She did not look forward to staying another 
fortnight with Beresford Caldecott with any 
pleasure at all. It was seldom, indeed, that a meal 
in the gorgeous palace he had built for himself 
passed without her being jarred by the crash of 
broken crockery; and the fact that there was a 
perpetual procession of servants through the 
house, since not one of them who came into con- 
tact in any way with its master stayed more than 
a week, added nothing to the comfort of ex- 
istence. 
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His outbursts of rage did not frighten her any 
longer, but she still found them annoying; and 
there was something tiresome about his reitera- 
tion of the fact that she never need look for a 
peimy of his. 

She did not, however, carry out her inten- 
tion of spending a fortnight with him. Mr. 
Borrodaile was resolved to get her back to 
Stonorill with no delay; and he left no means 
untried to compass that end. He was some- 
what doubtful about the effect of his letter. He 
suggested, therefore, to the Prime Minister 
that he also should write to her; and since, when 
actually confronted with the appalling task of 
keeping an eye upon the Lady Noggs, his heart 
had failed him, he accepted the suggestion with 
eagerness, and wrote at once. His letter reached 
Miss Caldecott the morning after that on which 
Mr. Borrodaile's had come. She had a great, 
liking for the Prime Minister, and she knew that 
his anxiety about the Lady Noggs was never at 
rest, and she gathered clearly from the letter that 
it was at the moment acute. After some debate 
with herself she gave up her intention of staying 
away from Stonorill for a fortnight, and wired 
that she would be there that afternoon. 

Her uncle greeted the news of her early de- 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE LADY NOGGS FINDS A NEW FRIEND 

IT really seemed as if the hasty summoning 
of Miss Caldecott back to Stonorill had not 
really been needful; as if the unaided eye 
of the Prime Minister would have been powerful 
enough to restrain the Lady Noggs from up- 
heaving the peaceful lives around her, so good 
was she for some time after her brief, meteor- 
like course through the hearts and home of the 
royal house of Meiningen-Schwerin. 

If she was good, so was Mr. Borrodaile. He 
did not make any show of his admiration for 
Miss Caldecott 9 or, to be exact, he made no 
more show of it than he had done before she 
went away. 

She was beyond measure relieved by his 
quietude. Since she found his admiration very 
pleasant, she persuaded herself with the less 
difficulty that there was no need to take it seri- 
ously, no need ever again to feel any thrill at the 
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sight either of himself or his handwriting. She 
quite overlooked the interesting psychological 
fact that thrills are hardly under the direction of 
the human reason or the human will. Assuredly^ 
it never occurred to her that Mr. Borrodaile, 
with the machiavelian shrewdness of an ac- 
complished diplomat, might be biding his time, 
making himself more and more a necessary part 
of her life until the time came when she should 
find it hard indeed to do without him. Possibly 
this course of acdon was not very clearly de- 
fined in his mind. He may have been following 
it by instinct, only aware that it behooved him 
to make his approaches slowly and with cau- 
tion. Be that as it may, after showing herself 
cold and firmly disposed to fall in with none of 
his suggestions for a few days, she suffered him 
to take up again his old, jesting intimacy with 
her. 

It was one of those delightful summer morn- 
ings when a light haze blurring the landscape 
promises a glorious sunny day. The Lady Noggs 
came upstairs, after breakfasting with her uncle, 
in a profound self-satisfaction, induced by the 
fact that she had behaved to him with a nice 
consideration, and cheered his meal with many 
profound and judicious observations on the 
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European situation, which she had heard Mr. 
Borrodaile discussing with a political guest the 
night before. 

She pulled off the decorative frock, so har- 
monious with her vivid beauty, in which she had 
breakfasted, and was arraying herself in a more 
severe and workmanlike garb of dark blue 
linen, when the summer air wafted in through 
the window all the scents of the distant wood. 
She stopped short in her robing, went to the 
window, looked out and sighed. The air seemed 
to her to be teeming with invitations to forsake 
the house for the open country. She looked 
slowly round the woods and meadows and her 
eyes shone with a sudden light. She turned and 
looked at the clock. It wanted seven minutes to 
ten, the hour at which her lessons began. With 
hasty fingers she finished fastening her frock, 
snatched up a straw hat from the bed, and, hold- 
ing it low down against her frock, walked out of 
the room and down the stairs with a look of 
singular and if anything exaggerated innocence 
in her limpid eyes. 

She met no one but Mr. Borrodaile. At the 
sight of her excessive innocence his eyes grew 
alert; then he saw the hat in her hand, and a 
look of understanding filled his face. The inno- 
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cence and the hat in conjunction meant tru- 
ancy. He opened his mouth to turn her from 
her purpose by a timely rebuke, then shut it 
quickly. The prospect of a pleasant hour or two 
in the woods with Miss Caldecott, hunting for 
her vanished charge, opened before his mental 
vision. He passed the Lady Noggs without a 
word. 

She slipped out of the side door into the shrub- 
beries, and with flying skirts and streaming hair 
raced for the wood. Once in its cool shelter, she 
slackened her pace to a saunter, and, fanning 
herself with her hat, began to enjoy her freedom. 

She went slowly and very softly along the 
paths which led to the wood's heart, stopping 
many times to watch the doings of its furred 
and feathered inhabitants, — a dispute between 
a jay and some finches, the young rabbits playing 
in the drives, the gambols of families of squir- 
rels in the tree-tops; enjoying the while the 
scented air, the dull, pervasive hum of insects, 
and the singing of the birds. She wandered 
right through the wood, and was passing along 
the edge of it where it borders on the meadows 
which stretch between it and Stonorill village, 
when she heard voices of children on the other 
side of the hedge. The quality of them struck 
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her at once. They were not the low, drawling 
voices of the StonoriU children, but high-pitched 
and twanging; and she knew that she was lis- 
tening to some of the slum children from Lon- 
don who are sent down eveiy summer by some 
charitable society, and lodge in the cottages of 
the StonoriU villagers. 

She walked to the hedge, and looked through 
a hole in it down upon four little girls and two 
little boys. Five of them were gathered into a 
group, regarding, with eyes in which hostility 
and contempt were very evenly blended, the 
sixth, a litde red-haired giri in a ragged frock of 
a colour impossible to be described, since it had 
suffered so many blurring vicissitudes. Perhaps 
it was more of the hue of street mud than of any- 
thing else. As the Lady Noggs looked down on 
them, another little girl, in a thick frock of a hot 
crimson, very distressing to the eye in the sum- 
mer heat, was, to all seeming, summing up a 
discussion. 

"Git awye!" she cried in an angry, strident 
voice. "We don't want the likes of you plying 
wiv us! A low common kid in a hold dirty rag 
like that! We don't want yer, and we hain't 
agoing ter 'ave yerl You tike it strife from 
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With that, the superior five turned their backs 
on the red-haired pariah, and went off in a body, 
muttering fiercely among themselves. 

The little red-haired girl looked after them 
wistfully without a word. She gave her eyes a 
sharp rub with grimy knuckles, then looked 
down at the turf with the unrepining resigna- 
tion of a person inured to Fortune's cruelries. 
She kicked idly at a tuft of grass with a boot 
several sizes too large for her and split across 
the toe. 

The Lady Noggs, ignorant of the social hier- 
archy and of the vast gap between the classes 
in which the child in the crimson frock and the 
little red-haired girl respectively moved, was in- 
dignant at the unkindly firmness with which the 
superior five had vindicated their claim to a 
higher social standing. She leaned through the 
hedge and said, ''Little girl, would you like to 
come into the wood? It's ever so much nicer 
than those silly fields." 

At the sound of a stranger's voice the little 
girl jumped back — very like a startled rabbit, 
the Lady Noggs thought — cast one swift, wary 
glance behind her to be sure that the coast was 
clear for flight, then stared at the Lady Noggs 
with wondering eyes. 
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"Would you like to come into the wood?" 
said the Lady Noggs again. 

The child shook her head and said: "Mrs. 
Heldridge said as we weren't to go into no wood 
— none of us. The keeper would cop us," she 
said. 

"Oh, that's all right," said the Lady Noggs. 
"This is my uncle's wood, and I can have any 
one in it I like. Come along. There's a gap in 
the hedge lower down." 

The little girl hesitated, but with a brighten- 
ing face; then she nodded, and they walked 
down on either side of the hedge till they reached 
the gap. The Lady Noggs helped her through it. 
She stared at the Lady Noggs; then she looked 
round the wood. 

"It's better than the fields, isn't it 7" said the 
Lady Nog£s with the air of a proprietor. 

The little girl nodded. 

"What's your name?" said the Lady Noggs. 

" Sue — Sue Gye," said the little girl. 

" I shall call you Sue. What would you like to 
do ?" said the Lady Noggs. 

"I dunno*" said Sue, looking round doubt- 
fuUy. 

"Would you like to go and look for rabbits 
and squirrels i They always play funnily; and 
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you Qon't see them in London/' said the Lady 
Noggs. 

"Yus," said Sue. "Honly I mustn't git too 
fur awye from the village. Mrs. Heldridge told 
me there was dumplings for dinner, with trea- 
cle." She dwelt on the words with the hushed 
awe of a gourmet describing a triumph of 
cooking. 

"All right," said the Lady Noggs. "We can 
see plenty of rabbits and squirrels without going 
far at all. Come along quietly." 

Sue came along quietly, and she was shown 
rabbits and squirrels at play; and she gath- 
ered flowers. Indeed, she was soon looking 
quite dazed by the thronging marvels of this 
strange world into which she had strayed. As 
she gathered her flowers, the Lady Noggs plied 
her with questions, and learned that she came 
from Druggers' Rents, Poplar; that her father 
followed the profession of docker; that she had 
two brothers and three sisters, all older than 
herself; that she had been sent to the country 
through the instrumentality of a man called 
the curick. Indeed, she seemed to have as many 
marvels to tell the Lady Noggs as the Lady 
Noggs had to show her; but they were of a less 
agreeable kind. The Lady Noggs was loth in- 
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deed to let her go in time to reach the village for 
the noon dinner; and before they parted they 
made an appointment to meet at six that eve- 
ning at the entrance to the wood on the road 
between Stonorill village and the castle. 

After she had gone, the Lady Noggs went 
straight back to the castle. She found that, 
purely as a matter of form, for she had learned 
long ago the hopelessness of the effort, Miss 
Caldecott was out looking for her; and when 
soon afterwards she returned, she scolded her 
severely for her truancy. The Lady Noggs took 
the scolding meekly, merely observing, in exten- 
uation of her crime, that the day was so fine she 
could not help it. 

Instead of going for a ride in the afternoon, 
she did the morning's lessons, and came from 
them to tea on the lawn. At that meal she 
seemed thoughtful, so that several times Mr. 
Borrodaile asked her if anything were weighing 
on her mind. 

She only said, with quiet dignity, ''I was 
thinking." 

After tea she went up to the nursery, and, 
finding her well-meaning but malleable nurse, 
Mrs. Greenwood there, she said: ''I want two 
of my old frocks. I think they'd better be brown 
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Holland ones. And I want a pair of shoes; I sup- 
pose they'd better be a pair that are getting old. 
And I want those stockings which I do not wear, 
because Miss Caldecott does not like the colour. 
Please make them into a parcel." 

Mrs. Greenwood surveyed her charge with 
the worried look which nearly always followed 
any request from her, and said weakly, ''What 
does your ladyship want them for ? " 

The Lady Noggs did not deign to answer the 
question. She had long ago learned that a judi- 
cious silence was worth all the explanations in 
the world. She said quietly, '' Please make them 
into a parcel." 

Mrs. Greenwood obeyed fussily, grumbling 
in an undertone. Her proper course, since she 
was doubtful about the matter, was to consult 
Miss Caldecott, but she was far too jealous of 
her to do anything so reasonable, — a fact of 
which the Lady Noggs was well aware, and of 
which she made due use. She collected the gar- 
ments and packed the parcel under the careless 
supervision of her young mistress. The Lady 
Noggs took one of her straw hats from its peg, 
picked up the parcel, and strolled to the win- 
dow. A quick glance showed her that the coast 
was clear, since Miss Caldecott was still on the 
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lawn with Mr. Borrodaile, the Prime Minister, 
and the three or four guests staying in the house. 
She walked quickly downstairs out into the 
shrubberies, and struck across the park to the 
far comer where the high road runs into the 
wood. She slipped over a set of posts and rails in 
the fence, and went down the road. She found 
Sue sitting on the gate which opens into the 
wide drive of the wood, and, after greeting her, 
she said, 'Tve got something for you. Come 
along into the wood." 

They went down the long grassy drive some 
fifty yards, then turned into the bushes and 
came to a little clearing. 

" Fve got some clothes for you," said the Lady 
Noggs. And she began to unpack the parcel. 

Sue's eyes opened wider and wider as the 
treasures came into view. 

The Lady Noggs spread them out and said, 
"You'd better change here, and stick your old 
frock and boots among the bushes." 

Sue stared at her with unbelieving eyes. ** Are 
they for me ?" she said. 

"Yes,'' said the Lady Noggs. "Of course 
they're for you." 

"Strite?" said Sue. 

The Lady Noggs understood that it was a 
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question, though she did not recognize the form. 
" Yes, they are, really," she said. "You change." 

"Blimyl" said Sue, and she set about the 
operation with a bewildered air, dazed by this 
sudden possession of wealth beyond the dreams 
of ostentation. She fingered each article with 
awed respect; turned it this way and that, with 
trembling hands; then stripped off her old 
clothes with feverish haste. The frock fitted her 
very well, though, since her body was mostly 
skin and bone, it was a little large. The stock- 
ings were also a little large, but the shoes were 
an excellent fit. When she had put on the hat 
she looked quite another creature; it is not too 
much to say that she had risen fifteen ranks in 
the social hierarchy. 

The Lady Noggs surveyed her carefully; then 
she said, with some hesitation, "I — Fm afraid 
you will have to get your hands cleaner to go 
with those clothes. My hands get dirty, of course, 
when Fve been playing, but they don't get so 
black as yours." 

Sue looked at her grimy hands and said 
firmly, "SVelp me, I will." 

"That's all right," said the Lady Noggs, 
with some relief at finding her suggestion so 
readily received. 
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They packed up the rest of the garments in 
the paper. Sue stuiFed her old frock and boots 
and hat under a bush; and then they began to 
talk, or rather the Lady Noggs began again her 
intimate and searching questions into the mat- 
ter of Druggers' Rents and the life of the inhab- 
itants of Poplar. 

As they talked, the pride of wealth now and 
again got the better of Sue's manners. A blank 
silence would follow a question from the Lady 
Noggs, and she would find her protege ab- 
sorbed in the ecstatic contemplation of a boot, or 
a stocking, or a portion of her frock. Once she 
took off her hat and regarded it with an admira- 
tion very near reverence. 

The Lady Noggs bore with this diversion of 
her beneficiary's attention, and maintained the 
persistent flow of her questions, for her curios- 
ity grew and grew. When the time came to bid 
one another good-night, she had acquired an 
extensive and exceedingly unpleasant knowl- 
edge of life in the thriving suburb of Poplar. 
The sun was low when they parted, and, after 
arranging to meet at the same trysting-place 
on the following afternoon, the Lady Noggs 
said: ''If Mrs. Eldridge or any one else asks 
you where you got those clothes from, tell 
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her that Lady Felicia Grandison gave them to 
you." 

Sue's eyes opened wide, and she said: ''Is 
thet you? Lydy Felishyer Grendison? Blimyl 
That's a little bit of orl raight for a naime." 

The Lady Noggs walked home with a knitted 
brow, puzzling over the strange and horrible 
vista of life Sue had opened before her. She 
would have liked to believe that Sue was telling 
her stories, or at least exaggerating; but the 
matter-of-fact way in which she had set forth her 
distressing details as matters of no account de- 
prived her of this comfortable thought. How- 
ever, when she reached home she did not ask 
any questions about the story she had been 
told, nor indeed did she mention the fact that 
she had found a new acquaintance. She had 
a suspicion that, for one of the absurd reasons 
which direct the conduct of grown people, 
this new and interesting intimacy might be 
closed. 

They met the next afternoon at the entrance 
to the wood. Sue, after greeting her, held out her 
hands and said, with honest but perhaps exces- 
sive pride, ''I've scrubbed and scrubbed 'em. 
They're gittin' cleaner." 

It may have been so; but to the eye there was 
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no appreciable decrease in their blackness. How- 
ever^ time would doubtless tell. 

They went into the wood, for the Lady Noggs 
was resolved not to take any risk of interruption 
of their intimacy. They talked for a while, always 
about Druggers' Rents, Poplar; and then they 
played. Sue was a far more intelligent playmate 
than the Lady Noggs had found the Princess 
Wilhelmina of Meiningen-Schwerin, though 
sometimes her English was quite unintelligible. 
But as a playmate she had the drawback of 
meticulousness in the matter of her clothes. 
She would do nothing which exposed them to 
the dangers of being dirtied or torn, and the 
Lady Noggs found it somewhat hampering. 

The third day, Friday, was their last day 
together, since Sue's five-shillings' worth of a 
cleanly life in the countiy air ended on the Sat- 
urday. She was leaving for Poplar at noon on 
that day. On the Friday night they said good- 
bye with no little sadness. But as she was walk- 
ing home a happy idea came to the Lady Noggs ; 
and she at once began to consider how she could 
compass it "all herself." 

The next morning she came to breakfast in 
her riding habit, and the Prime Minister, sup- 
posing that she had been for a ride before break- 
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fast and not found time to change, did not ask 
her why she was wearing it. As soon as break- 
fast was over, she hurried off to Mr. Borrodaile, 
andy having found him in the library, said: 
"Could I have my pocket-money now, Billy, 
instead of after lunch ? I want it for something 
very particular.'* 

She made the request with the important air 
of one whose mind is fixed upon great financial 
transactions; and Mr. Borrodaile paid over the 
five shillings with a readiness which showed a 
proper appreciation of this commercial attitude. 
She thanked him, and hurried out into the stable- 
yard, where Villikins awaited her ready-saddled. 
She galloped him over the turf of the park and 
trotted quickly down the road to the village. 
She stopped before the cottage of Mrs. El- 
d ridge; and at the sight of her distinguished 
visitor the old woman hurried out to her, fol- 
lowed by Sue. 

The Lady Noggs bade them good-morning 
and said, "I want Sue to stop another week, 
Mrs. Eldridge. I've brought the five shillings;" 
and she held it out. 

Bobbing and curtseying, Mrs. Eldridge took 
the money and said: "Thank you, your lady- 
ship. It's a good heart you've got, the same as I 
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told Sue when she come home in them clothes 
you give her. You thank her little ladyship 
proper." 

But Sue's gratitude was, for the moment, 
swamped by her joy. Her eyes were shining, and 
she could only murmur to herself in a hushed 
voice: "Blimy! Hanother week of hit! Hanother 
week!'' 

The Lady Noggs smiled at her and said, 
"This afternoon?" 

She nodded with a look of perfect understand- 
ing, and the Lady Noggs rode back to the castle. 

That afternoon they met and played in the 
wood as usual; but the Lady Noggs went away 
early, for there were several guests staying the 
week-end with her uncle, and she had been in- 
structed to take her tea with them. It had been 
put to her as a privilege not usually accorded to 
persons of her age; but she had received it with 
a certain amount of scorn, merely saying, with 
the least enthusiastic possible dryness, ''All 
right; if you want me to, I'll come." 

She came, and, since there were four strangers 
among her uncle's guests, she behaved with ad- 
mirable dignity. But, unfortunately, she had 
hardly established her reputation for extreme 
refinement when the Prime Minister said, some- 
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what fretfully: "I found the door of the phea- 
sant house open just now. You are so forgetful, 
Felicia, I suppose you left it open/' 

''S'welp me, I never did!'' said the Lady 
Noggs. 

The four strangers straightened themselves in 
their chairs with a simultaneous gasp, and stared 
at her in amazed horror. 

"Dear, dear!" said the Prime Minister. "This 
is very tiresome! Wherever did you pick up 
that dreadful expression ?" 

"Is it dreadful?" said the Lady Noggs, 
blushing a little under the earnest gaze of so 
many eyes. "They — they say it in Poplar." 
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CHAPTER NINE 
AN UNHAPPY CONFERENCE 

MISS CALDECOTT, Mr. Borrodaile, 
and the Prime Minister, directly they 
had her to themselves, displayed an 
equally lively curiosity as to the manner in which 
the Lady Noggs had acquired her knowledge of 
the idioms of Poplar. That curiosity, however, 
met with no encouragement from her. She was 
gratifying no such idle desires, for she had no 
intention in the world of being deprived of the 
interesting and profitable companionship of Sue. 
At the same time she had not forgotten the hor- 
ror and surprise of her uncle's guests when that 
happy phrase "S'welp me, I never did," fell from 
her lips. At her next meeting with Sue, therefore, 
she touched lightly on the matter of the Poplar 
dialect. Sue gave her occasion to introduce the 
subject by prefacing a mere casual remark with 
the emphatic word "blimy!** 
''I don't think we ought to use the word 
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*blimy' or 's'welp me,'" said the Lady Noggs in 
a somewhat apologetic tone. ''They told me on 
Saturday that those words weren't quite nice. ** 

''S'welp me, I won't if you don't like," said 
Sue, with ready acquiescence. 

''Well, then, I don't think we will," said the 
Lady Noggs, "because, if Miss Caldecott says 
anything isn't quite nice, you may be sure it 



isn t. 



Accordingly, during that day and the days 
which followed, the Lady Noggs set herself sed- 
ulously to weed out the flowers of Poplar dic- 
tion from Sue's speech. They cropped up with all 
the persistence of hardy weeds, but the Lady 
Noggs did not flag in her eSbrts; nor did she 
lose hope, since she reminded herself frequently 
that Sue's hands had, by scrubbing, been re- 
duced from black to dull grey, and after this 
great achievement there could be no reason why 
her speech in its turn should not be cleared of 
blemishes. 

The great obstacle in the way of this clear- 
ance seemed to be emotion. Along the general 
level of conversation Sue would go for a long 
while without a single " blimy " or ** s'welp me "; 
but the moment the conversation rose above that 
level, and she grew really excited or angiy or 
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joyful, her speech was bejewelled with them. 
This uncertainty, whether they might not be 
pouring from her lips in 2 moment, added 
greatly, at any rate for the Lady Noggs, to the 
charm of her talk. 

Though her main effort was directed to clear- 
ing away the idioms of Poplar, the Lady Noggs 
also contrived to pursue her enquiries into the 
lives of the inhabitants of that thriving suburb; 
and the knowledge she gathered made her go 
about the world very thoughtful. Her meditative 
attitude did not escape the watchful eyes of 
either Miss Caldecott or Mr. Borrodaile; and, 
since thoughtfulness in the Lady No^^ was a 
sure precursor of trouble, they observed it with 
no little disquiet. Several times they compared 
forebodings. It was on him that the first blow fell- 

The Lady Noggs chanced on him in the 
garden one afternoon as he sat in an easy-chair 
smoking a cigar after lunch. She stopped before 
him and said, with a very serious air, "I've been 
talking n> Sue. " 

"Who is Sue?" said Mr. Borrodaile warily. 

"She's one of those little girls from London 
staying in the village." 

"Does she belong to Poplar?" said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile with a sudden air of enlightenment. 
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The Lady Noggs ignored the question, and 
said gravely: ''She's been telling me dreadful 
things — about poor children. She says they're 
always being knocked about, and always hun- 
gry. And they haven't any warm clothes in 
winter; and they're cold even in bed because 
they haven't blankets, only sacks. Now, you're a 
politician, Billy — " 

"I'm not! I'm nothing of the kind!" cried Mr. 
Borrodaile in hasty defence. " I live among poli- 
ticians, and my work is political, but I'm not a 
Member of Parliament, so it's no good your try- 
ing to saddle me with responsibility!" 

The eyes of the Lady Noggs became exceed- 
ingly piercing, and she said, "I believe you're 
frightened. " 

" I am, and I'm going to stay frightened till I 
know exactly what you're driving at," said Mr. 
Borrodaile firmly. 

"If I was a man I wouldn't be frightened," 
said the Lady Noggs with ineffable contempt. 
" But if you're not a politician yourself, you can 
make them do things all the same. You can 
make uncle. Will you make them see after these 
poor children ? I tell you some of them that get 
knocked about and starved are quite. babies." 

"No, I'm afraid I can't make them," said Mr. 
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Borrodaile slowly. "At present they have their 
hands full with protecting people, — bishops, 
publicans, speculators, to say nothing of manu- 
factures and industries. Hundreds of people and 
hundreds of things. 

"But the children ought to come first!'* said 
the Lady Noggs. "Grown-ups can look after 
themselves, can't they ? Nobody beats grown-ups. 
Nobody beats bishops, or starves them, do they ?" 

"Well, no, not exactly," said Mr. Borrodaile, 
in some discomfort. 

"Then what do they want protecting for.?" 
said the Lady Noggs. 

Once more Mr. Borrodaile realized that, in 
dealing with the Lady Noggs, it was safest to 
make a clean breast of it, and he said: "Well, 
the fact is, these people are what is called repre- 
sented in Parliament. Bishops belong to the 
House of Lords, and publicans send members to 
both houses. The poor children do not send 
members to either house; so there is no one 
whose business it is exactly to speak for them; 
and so it is hard to do things for them. " 

"It's a beastly shame!" said the Lady Noggs. 

" But, all the same, there are laws to prevent 
their being ill-treated ; and what's more, there is a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
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just as there is a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals/' said Mr. Borrodaile. 

''Sue never heard of them/' said the Lady 
Noggs, shaking her head. ''Besides, laws don't 
feed people, do they ? " 

Mr. Borrodaile fidgeted in his chair, and then 
shifted his ground, saying: "Another thing, too, 
your facts are probably all wrong. This little girl 
Sue has told you of exceptional cases. She ex- 
aggerates. " 

"Exceptional cases?" said the Lady Noggs, 
puzzled. 

" I mean that only very few children are treat- 
ed like that," said Mr. Borrodaile; and he felt 
his manner growing more and more deprecatory. 

" But Sue knows of lots! "cried the Lady Noggs. 

" Probably she's not very intelligent, and she 
thinks there are more ill-treated than there 
really are." 

The Lady Noggs considered this new point of 
view carefully for a little while; then she said: 
" I think I shall have to go and see for myself. 
Anyhow, I see you're no good, Billy. " And she 
left him with every appearance of utter scorn. 

In his discontent with himself for having as- 
sumed a political attitude in the face of her gen- 
erous sentiments, Mr. Borrodaile missed her 
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most important statement that she would have to 
go amd see for herself. 

Mr. Borrodaile having thus failed her, the 
Lady Noggs cast about for some one else to fill 
his place of helper of the children of the poor. 
But, mindful of his aspersions on the statements 
of Sue, when she went to meet her that after- 
noon she took with her a pencil and paper. They 
spent a somewhat painful hour getting down a 
list of the names of the ill-treated children of 
Sue's acquaintance, and a few facts of their ill- 
treatment. It was an interesting product of the 
human intelligence when it was finished; but if 
the spelling was bad the facts were worse. The 
Lady Noggs, with Mr. Borrodaile's suggestion of 
exaggeration still in her mind, cross-questioned 
Sue again and again about them. She did not 
shake one of them. Having this documentary 
evidence, she made up her mind that her uncle 
should take Mr. Borrodaile's place as defender 
of the children of the poor. But before she could 
assail him, she got wind of the fact that on the 
following afternoon there was to be a confer- 
ence at Stonorill between her uncle, the Secretary 
for War, and the Home Secretary. On the in- 
stant she saw how much more advantageous it 
would be to assail three ministers rather than 
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one. By the neict afternoon, therefore, she had 
thought out her plan of action; and with a view 
to the most effective appearance, she insisted on 
putting on one of her most picturesque frocks 
immediately after lunch, whereas in the ordi- 
nary course of things she would have put it on, 
if she had been caught in time, before tea, when 
she would meet the ministers. Thus prepared for 
action she watched from the top of the great 
staircase their arrival, and saw them ushered 
into the library, where the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Borrodaile awaited them. She did not, how- 
ever, go to them at once, but restrained her im- 
patience, because she thought it better to allow 
them to get on with the business which had 
brought them down to Stonorill before she laid 
hers before them. 

The conference was soon absorbed in close 
and arduous discussion. It had before it a very 
serious and difficult question of practical poli- 
tics, the question whether there should be three 
pockets or four on the new army tunic. It would 
not seem to be ^ question upon which the counsel 
of the Home Secretary would have been of great 
value; but he had been invited to give his opin- 
ion, since he had been Secretary for War in a 
previous administration. 
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They had talked for an hour, and were almost 
about to approach the actual matter they had 
met to discuss, when the door opened and the 
Lady Noggs entered the room. She actually en- 
tered it; she did not rush in, or burst in, or tum- 
ble in; she entered the room with a sedate 
dignity befitting the head of the family of Gran- 
dison. A simultaneous smile wreathed the faces 
of the Home Secretary and the Secretary for War 
at the sight of this charming vision ; but thePrime 
Minister after one short gasp of dismay, said 
sharply: "We are very busy, Felicia! Go away, 
at once ! " 

The Lady Noggs nodded with gracious po- 
liteness to the two ministers, both of whom were 
acquaintances; then she said with gentle firm- 
ness, " But, uncle, Fve come to talk about ever 
such an important thing that ought to be seen to 
at once; and it will only take a minute or two." 

"Dear, dear! This is very tiresome! What is 
it ?" said the Prime Minister. 

His two colleagues lounged back In their 
chairs smiling; and an expression of extreme 
wariness gathered on Mr.*Borrodaile's face. 

"It's about poor children," said the Lady 
Noggs. 

The Prime Minister's £ace fell in an extreme 
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discomfiture; and the smiles of his colleagues 
faded. They looked at the Lady Noggs with an 
air of something veiy like guilty defiance. 

" Well, what about poor children ? " said the 
Prime Minister in a tone of the last resigna- 
tion. 

" Fve learned — at least Sue's told me — 
that lots of little children belonging to poor 
people are always being beaten and knocked 
about. She's seen little children, down to quite 
babies, awfully hurt I" said the Lady Noggs 
with growing vehemence. " And they often don't 
have enough to eat; and cry for hours because 
they're so hungry. And they're always cold in 
winter because their clothes are too thin and 
ragged. They're cold even in bed, because they 
haven't any blankets, only sacks. It ought to be 
stopped at once. And as you didn't know any- 
thing about it, I thought I'd better come and tell 
you, and then you'd stop it. " 

The three ministers had begun to fidget in 
their chairs; and when she stopped they looked 
at one another glumly. Then the Prime Minister 
said unhappily: **Dear, dear! This is veiy tire- 
some! We're veiy busy! We can't talk about 
that now!" 

'"Oh, I don't want to waste your time!'' said 
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the Lady Noggs readily. *'I only want you to 
promise to stop it at once. " 

The three ministers looked glummer than 
ever. Mr. Borrodaile put his elbow on the table, 
and rested his face in his hand that he might be 
able to wipe away the more easily the irresistible 
smiles. 

The Prime Minister looked from one to the 
other of his colleagues for help or for inspira- 
tion. He looked in vain. Then he said with a 
groan: "These things are very much exagger- 
ated." 

"Oh, no; they aren't!" cried the Lady Noggs 
with the same vehemence. "Sue's not heard 
about them from any one. She's seen them all 
herself. And here's a list of some of the children, 
and what was done to them. And she handed the 
list to the Prime Minister. He puzzled over it; 
then passed it to the Secretary of War; he looked 
over it with a growing air of bewilderment, and 
passed it to the Home Secretary. The Home Sec- 
retary glanced over it, and said desperately: 
" Legislation cannot touch these things. " 

"Why ?" The Lady Noggs was puzzled in her 
turn. 

The Home Secretary looked round the room 
with an hunted air; then he said: "They're — 
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they're — ah — the result of economic condi- 



tions. " 



The happy phrase, so far above her under- 
standing, took the Lady Noggs aback. She 
looked yet more puzzled, and said: ''But you do 
make laws. Fm always hearing about your 
making laws. Why can't you make a law to have 
poor children properly looked after and fed ?'' 

"More bills!" cried the Prime Minister. 
" Why, we Ve more legislation before us now than 
we shall get through in three years!" 

" More taxes ! " said the Home Secretary. 

"But the children ought to come first," said 
the Lady Noggs doggedly. 

The three ministers looked at one another 
helplessly. Then suddenly, with a great air of 
relief the Home Secretary said: "The country is 
not ripe for any more legislation on this matter at 
present. " 

The sound of these balmy and reassuring 
words spread smiles of relief over the faces of his 
colleagues, and they said with one voice: "True 
— very true." 

"But the poor children are being knocked 
about and starved now, every day!" said the 
Lady Noggs. 

The Home Secretary made a bolt to the last 
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refuge of a politician: *'Your facts," he said, 
"your facts are wrong. They are exaggerated. 
There are a few of these cases of course, but they 
are very few. " 

"Yes, yes; of course!" chimed in the Prime 
Minister. "There are very few cases of cruelty 
to children; and offenders are always brought 
to book. " 

The Lady Noggs's face fell, and she said: 
Then you won't stop it ?" 

There's nothing to stop, or, at any rate, very 
little," said the Home Secretary, with a vir- 



if 



tuous air. 



Some one has been exaggerating things to 
you — enormously, " said the Secretary for War. 

The Lady Noggs looked at them in bitter dis- 
appointment. Then she said: "Well, I shall have 
to make sure." And with that she left them to 
their discussion. 

She went away very gloomy; she did not hon- 
our the ministers with the light of her presence 
at tea. She was in the wood with Sue, discussing 
the route to Druggers' Rents, and the financial 
aspect of a visit to them. 

During the next five days Stonorill Castle 
heard more of the condition of the children of 
the poor than it had heard during the last five 
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centuries. In season and out of season the Lady 
Noggs talked of nothing else. She had never 
before been blessed with such an admirable, 
righteous grievance; and Nature had lavished 
on her an eminent fitness to make the most of it. 
She so harried the unfortunate Prime Minister 
that at last he began to perceive dimly throu^ 
a mist of pracdcal politics that the condition of 
the children of the poor was a matter for the 
attention of legislators. He perceived far more 
clearly that, if he wished to enjoy peace in his 
own house, it would have to be dealt with soon. 
But always when the Lady Noggs pressed him 
too hard he fell back on the assertion that her 
facts were wrong. 

These continual aspersions on Sue's narration 
of her experience strengthened the Lady Noggs 
in her purpose of going to see for herself. Her 
discussions in Stonorill Castle on the condition 
of the children of the poor alternated with dis- 
cussions with Sue in the wood, discussions of 
ways and means of going to observe that condi- 
tion for herself. Before the five days had elapsed 
she had made her simple plan; and she obtained 
sinews of action by a rigorous collection of do- 
nations to the children of the poor from her 
uncle's guests. 
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On the sixth day she did not breakfast with 
the Prime Minister; and he ate that meal in an 
unwonted, grateful peace. He was going to his 
work with an unusually even mind, when the 
news came that the Lady Noggs, Villikins, 
and the governess-cart were missing. Had it 
been only the Lady Noggs and Villikins that 
were missing, no one should have taken any 
notice of the matter; but the absence of the 
governess-cart awoke suspicion. 

Miss Caldecott set inquiries afoot; and a 
groom sent out to gather information came back 
with the news that the Lady Noggs and a slum 
child of the name of Gay had been seen driving 
on the road to Warlesden. Miss Caldecott in- 
formed the Prime Minister at once of this news, 
and he despatched a mounted groom to War- 
lesden. The groom returned with the informa- 
tion that the Lady Noggs had left Villikins and 
the governess-cart at the Crown Inn, and left for 
London by the 7.15 train, with another little 
girl. He had also learned that she had asked for 
tickets to Poplar. By a great expenditure of 
motor car tires, the Prime Minister, Mr. Borro- 
daile, and Miss Caldecott caught the 10.15. 

The Lady Noggs had formed her plan with 
great judgment. At six o'clock that morning she 
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had harnessed Villikins to the governess-cart, 
unseen and unheard by the slothful stablemam 
who still slept. She picked up Sue on the further 
side of Stonorill village, and they reached War- 
lesden in plenty of time to hand over the pony 
and trap to the incurious ostler of the Crown Inn, 
and catch the 7.15 to London. The Lady 
Noggs took third-class single tickets, for as she 
justly observed, her relatives would pay their 
return fares; and she wanted as much money as 
possible to spend on the poor children when she 
found them. 



CHAPTER TEN 
THE PERILS OF PHILANTHROPY 

WHEN Sue and the Lady Noggs 
reached London, they were some 
little time learning the road to that 
vague land known to Sue as Out-Poplar-Way. 
At last having learned it, they went in a cab to 
Fenchurch Street; and the bluiF and hearty 
cabman, moved by the youth and innocence of 
his fares, bluffly and heartily took from the 
Lady Noggs two shillings more than his due. 

From Fenchurch Street a slow and steady 
train carried them with evident reluctance and 
every possible stoppage to Poplar. In the grime 
of that thriving suburb Sue was at home, and 
took the post of leader. Uncomfortable, and full 
of questions, the Lady Noggs followed her down 
long mean street after long mean street. She 
wanted to collect all the hungry, ragged children 
she met; but Sue promised her hungrier and rag- 

geder children, if she would wait. At last she 

185 
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brought her round the back of a tiinber-yard 
into one of those striking and admirable monu- 
ments of twentieth-century civilization^ a war^ 
ren of the submerged. It was a row of four 
eighteenth-centuiy houses of a fair size but dilap- 
idated condition, of paneless, rag-stuffed win- 
dows, crooked gables, tottering chimney-stacks, 
and bulging or sinking roofs full of holes; the 
very profitable property of a well-known sport- 
ing haberdasher whose yacht is the last cry of 
nautical luxury. A din of harsh, high-pitched 
voices came from the paneless windows and 
open doors through the heavy, malodorous air 
which no breeze seemed to have stirred for 
weeks; and in the gutter or the deep dust of the 
roadway, sat or played listlessly in the heat, a 
score of the children the Lady Noggs had come 
to see, gaunt, dirty, ragged little savages. 

The Lady Noggs and Sue were dressed in 
plain holland frocks and sailor hats, but at once 
the children gathered round them ciying to one 
another, half curious, half hostile. Untom 
clothes, clean faces, and kempt hair were rari- 
ties unlikely to escape notice in Druggers' Rents. 

The Lady Noggs looked round at the gaunt 
little faces, in a horror at a reality so much 
worse than her imaginations, pulled herself to* 
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gether, and said to a little girl of about her own 
age> who was carrying a frail scrap of a baby 
with large eyes in a tiny white face, "" Would you 
like a meal ?" 

''Gam!" said the little girl distrustfully. 

''It's strite/' said Sue, in the children's own 
tongue. "She's not a-gittin' at yer. She's goin' 
tcr treat yer." 

A shrill clamour of extreme excitement rose 
from the children; they pressed forward urging 
their claims, or fawning on the Lady Noggs 
with the professional beggar whine. 

"But can I feed them all.^" said the Lady 
Noggs. 

Sue nodded: "You can pay for more than 
them," she said. 

A big Irish girl strolled lazily up from the 
nearest doorway, and said, "Fwhat is ut ?" 

A dozen excited children told her of the Lady 
Noggs's offer. She lost her laziness and said, 
" Begorra, but ut's a meal they want!" And with 
the national aptitude for organization, she took 
the matter in hand. 

She marshalled the children into a column, 
started them out of the Rents, and brought up 
the rear with Sue and the Lady Noggs. As they 
went the Lady Noggs explained to her the pur- 
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.The dish of the day was that eighteenth-cen- 
tury delicacy, beef a-la-moJef procured to all 
seeming from the stables of a neighbouring 
tramway terminus; evil-looking chunks of it 
flanked by doubtful potatoes and besmeared 
with a thick mahogany-coloured grease filled 
the plates. Tears of joy filled the eyes of some of 
the children at the sight of this good cheer; and 
all of them fell on it with a savage gusto, their 
eyes glintening, their mouths watering, silent, 
absorbed in a luxurious delight. 

But when the Lady Noggs saw ravenous lit- 
tle babies getting a share from the plates of 
those who carried them, she cried out against it: 
"They must have milk!" she said. "They must 
have milk!" 

At such lavishness a kind of stupefaction fell 
on some of the little girls: they paused in their 
eating for as long as ten seconds to stare at her 
with unbelieving eyes. But Norry rose to the 
occasion: she said to a lanky, ferret-faced 
youth, who had been sitting at a table when 
they came in, "Go to Mother Butterick's, an* 
bring eighteen-pennorth of the best, an' see it 
is the best, will yer ? " 

She spoke as one used to command, and the 
youth shambled out. He did not come back; 
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^'Shure, y're a little angel! Sind it to Miss 
Norry Murphy, Dniggers* Rents Poplar. And 
fwhat's yor name, me little darlint ?" 

The Lady Noggs hesitated: some curious 
shame at the contrast between their lots re- 
strained her from giving it: it did not seem a 
name to be uttered outside that eating-house; 
she said hastily, " You can call me Noggs. They 
call me Noggs at home." 

''And a blessed name ut is!" said Norry. 

" There isn't anything else I can do, is there ? 
Now, I mean," said the Lady Noggs anx- 
iously. 

"Sorra wan; but maybe you'll be coming to 
see us agin ? " 

"FU try; but I mayn't be allowed." 

"Well, here's yor purrse, me darlint. I'll do 
as ye wish wiv the twelve bob. Take the fifth 
torming on the lift, an' you'll come to the sta- 
tion. I musth be after thim childer, or they'll 
be slaping in the middle av the road. Good- 
boye, an' God bless ye!" 

She kissed them, and hurried off; they waved 
their hands to her when she looked over her 
shoulder, till she passed out of sight. Then they 
turned, and set out for the station. The Lady 
Noggs walked in silence for fifty yards; then she 
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that they were in a peri|pus plight, when they 
came out of the further end of the alley into a 
street even meaner than the one they had left, 
and almost ran into a very large red-bearded, 
red-headed sailor. 

"Sailor! Sailor! Help us! We're being carried 
a — " shrieked the Lady Noggs; and a blow on 
the mouth cut her short. 

The sailor seemed a man of alertness, for on 
the instant his heavy stick whacked down on the 
youth who had struck her, and laid him low; 
and before the Poplar Claud Duvals realized 
what was happening, he had another by the 
throat with his left hand and his stick was play- 
ing about the heads of the other three. In less 
than twenty seconds two of them were yelling 
with anguish; and the scattered wits of the third 
were only collected by the teeth of the Lady 
Noggs, turned to a little wild cat by the blow on 
her mouth, meeting in the hand which held her. 
He raised his yell in unison; and the three of 
them bolted down the street. The sailor banged 
the head of his captive against the wall with a 
cheery whooping, and despatched him after his 
friends with a kick of singular propulsion. Then 
he turned to the children, and said, "This ain't 
no neighbourhood for us, kiddies!" tucked his 
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get home!'' She spoke fiercely, for she was still 
raging at the blow. 

''So you shall, my lass! So you shall!" said 
Albeit; and he stooped and wiped her bleeding 
lip with the handkerchief of intensest brilliance. 
Then he straightened himself, and said, ''Jerry, 
what ho! This is a little ladyship what I've res- 
cooed. We must make an effort, my lad, an' 
take 'er 'ome befittinglike — in a 'ansom." 

"P'raps 'er little ladyship 'ud like a drink — 
a glass of red port wine," said Jerry rising to 
the proper height. 

"No, thank you," said the Lady Noggs. "I 
only want to get to my aunt's." 

"I wonder at you, Jerry!" said Albert in sad 
reproach. "Where's your tone? Pubs ain't for 
the likes of them! Come along your ladyship; 
an' we'll find a cab." 

As they sought one the Lady Noggs related 
to the sympathetic and charmed mariners the 
story of her errand to Druggers' Rents, and of 
her capture. When they at last found a hansom, 
Albert took the Lady Noggs on his knee, and 
Jerry took Sue on his. They talked with great 
friendliness as they drove mile after mile through 
that dismal quarter towards civilization; but 
slowly Albert grew more and more silent and 
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back into the cab, when the Lady Noggs took 
command: "Come outi" she said sternly. 
"You've got to come and see my aunt, and be 
thanked properlyr' And she caught Albert by 
the arm, disregarded his protest, and pulled 
him up the steps. Sue and Jerry followed. 

"The butler will pay the cab," she said; and 
rang the bell. 

"Tell Wilkins to pay the cab," she said to 
the astonished footman; and led the reluctant 
Albert past him; opened the door of the dining- 
room, and brought him in. Half her family were 
seated round the table, drinking their coffee 
after lunch and smoking, while they debated 
further measures for her recovery, and awaited 
news from Scotland Yard and the police sta- 
tions of Poplar. 

"How do you do, aunt?" said the Lady 
Noggs, running to the duchess and kissing her. 
"This is Albert and Jerry. Albert is awfully 
bravel He fought five Hooligans except one 
which I bit, and rescued us, or I don't know 
what we should have done! They had taken us 
captives, you know, and were going to keep us! 
And he has a splendid voice: you should hear 
him sing! Mr. Albert, Mr. Jerry, the Duchess 
of Huddersfield." 
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ment of scores of questions which drew from 
the Lady Noggs a fairly coherent account of 
their adventures. When she had gratified their 
curiosity she began to dilate at length on the 
children of Druggers' Rents. She painted a pict- 
ure of their scars, hunger, and rags, which 
pierced in the most unpleasant fashion the com- 
fort in which her hearers were lapped. 

When she had done the duke said with natu- 
ral heat, "Look here, Noggs; youVe no bus- 
iness to go to such places — no business at all! 
It must stop! It's not only the Hooligans, but 
such places are hot-beds of disease. You might 
catch any fever there!'* 

I didn't want to go!" cried the Lady Noggs. 
But Billy and uncle, and both those two stupid 
politicians said that Sue was wrong — that chil- 
dren weren't really treated like that — and I 
had to go and see for myself. And Sue was quite 
right, just as I thought. You belong to the 
House of Lords; why don't you see after the 
poor children ?" 

The Duke said, **Ah — hum!" and became 
discreetly silent. 

The Lady Noggs went on to give a descrip- 
tion of Albert's paean, which she plainly regarded 
as one of the supreme efforts of modern poetic 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
MR. BORRODAILE IS FIRM 

THE economy of the Lady Noggs in tak- 
ing third-class single tickets to London 
wasy as she had anticipated, justified 
by her uncle taking herself and Sue back to 
Warlesden first-class. Her expedition to inves- 
tigate the condition of the children of the poor, 
distressing as it had been, was satisfactory to 
her in that it had demonstrated the truth of 
Sue's assertions. It was in no way satisfactory 
to anybody else, since it had provided her with 
excellent grounds for urging her uncle, Mr. Bor- 
rodaile, and any politician who came to Stono- 
rill, to do something for those children. 

The expedition, however, in one way proved 
unfortunate for her: it brought to the notice of 
her elders the existence of Sue as her intimate, 
and also the kind of intimate she was. At first 
they were for letting the intimacy continue for 
the two or three days yet to elapse before Sue's 
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cle, I don't want Sue to go back to Dniggers' 
Rents." 

"Sue?" said the Prime Minister. "Ah, yes; 
the little girl who took you to that slum the 
other day." 

"Yes; I want her to come and live with me." 

"To come and live with you ?" 

"Yes; you've often said that I ought to have 
a companion as old as myself." 

" But she's not at all the kind of little girl to 
be your companion." 

"Why; what's the matter with her? She's 
very nice," said the Lady Noggs. And her air 
was resolute indeed. 

The Prime Minister looked round somewhat 
helplessly; then he said, "She — she doesn't 
speak nicely — and the kind of life she's led — 
oh, it wouldn't do at all!" 

"She speaks just as well as the Princess Wil- 
helmina — only different," said the Lady Noggs. 

" Her manners — " the Prime Minister be- 
gan. 

"They're just as good as the Princess Wil- 
helmina's," said the Lady Noggs cutting him 
short. " She eats quite as nicely — nicelier." 

The Prime Minister driven into a comer 
turned to bay: "Dear, dear! This is very tire- 
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with real warmth, "Now that is a much more 
feasible idea. It used to be the custom in Eng- 
lish families to take servants into the house as 
children and let them grow up in it. My grand- 
mother did it, and even my mother." 

"Then I may.?" said the Lady Noggs, sur- 
prised at his readiness. 

" Well, well — not at once — not at once," 
said the Prime Minister. "We shall have to find 
some institution or school where she can be 
taught to speak properly first; then we can try 
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All right," said the Lady Noggs, with no 
show of gratitude. " I suppose I must make that 
do." 

But though she was but little satisfied with 
this concession. Sue was overjoyed; and in the 
fulness of her emotion reverted to the idioms, 
racy of the slum, which obtain Out-Poplar- 
Way. She said with a certain shrillness, "S'welp 
me! But that's a little bit of horl ryght!" 

It chanced that Miss Caldecott was reading 
that evening in the rose garden, when she be- 
came aware that Mr. Borrodaile was coming 
down the path; and when he sat down in the 
garden chair in front of her, she perceived his 
uncommonly resolute air with no little disquiet. 
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are growing more and more a matter of money 
every day; and you must. Besides, it is all set- 
tled, you know it is." 

"Settled ?" said Mr. Borrodaile in some sur- 
prise. "Oh, do you mean Miss Morgan ?" 

"Yes," said Miss Caldecott, and she tugged 
harder at her fettered hands. 

"Well" — said Mr. Borrodaile coolly with- 
out loosening them — " so far other people have 
done all the settling. For my part, I have de- 
cided never to ask Miss Morgan to marry me 
unless she chances to be the only woman left in 
the world, so that you are quite right in saying 
that that's settled." 

"It doesn't matter. You've got to marry a 
rich wife; and you've no business to talk to me 
like this. Why — why it would spoil your ca- 
reer — absolutely!" 

"We'll put my career aside," said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile indulgently. " It hasn't got anjrthing to 
do with the matter." 

"Oh, yes, it has! Everything!" Miss Calde- 
cott protested. 

"Nothing at all," said Mr. Borrodaile. 
"There is only one thing that has anything to 
do with it and that is — Do you care for me 
enough to marry me ? " 
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Miss Caldecott gasped; then looking almost 
as determined as Mr. Borrodailei she said in a 
low but quite firm voice, "No: I don't." 

"And I thought you so truthful," said Mr. 
Borrodaile sadly. 

Miss Caldecott's face became of a singularly 
vivid scarlet: "How dare you?" she cried. "I 
don't! I don^t! I don't!" 

"Can you look me in the face and say that ?" 
said Mr. Borrodaile. 

Miss Caldecott looked him in the face full 
and square, and said with heated firmness, "I 
don't!" 

Mr. Borrodaile let go her hands and rose: 
"Ah, well," he said sorrowfully, "there's noth- 
ing more to be said." And he turned and walked 
slowly out of the rose garden. 

Miss Caldecott watched him go. At first her 
eyes were angry, then they softened; she opened 
her mouth to call him back, and shut it quickly 
at the bidding of duty. When he had gone 
through the gate, she sank back in her chair 
trembling; but her conscience warmly applauded 
her action, and she could not see the rose-bush 
in front of her for the rising tears. Then she 
began to cry softly: it was one thing to be ap- 
plauded by her conscience, but quite another to 
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endure the clamouring reproaches of her heart 
at the renunciation. 

Mr. Borrodaile had walked out of the main 
gate of the rose garden with a singularly de- 
jected air. But once out of sight of Miss Calde- 
cott, he straightened his back, turned to the 
right, and with noiseless footsteps went up the 
path along the rose garden wall and re-entered 
it by a side door. Keeping on the grass border 
of the path in his noiseless, rubber-soled tennis 
shoes he came quietly to a point where he could 
get a view of the cruel fair, and saw her leaning 
forward with her face in her hands. There came 
into his eyes a light of triumph; he stole right 
up to her, dropped quietly on one knee, and slip- 
ping an arm round her, said gently, "Never 
mind, Violet. I knew you didn't mean it." And 
as she drew her hands sharply away from her 
face, he kissed her. 

"OhI" she cried; and her face flamed. "How 
dare you ? Oh, what a mean thing to do! Spy- 
ing — absolutely spying!" 

The ferocity of her tone was belied by the 
thankfulness in her eyes; and Mr. Borrodaile 
took advantage of her extreme indignation to 
kiss her again. 

She sprang out of the chair with a vigour that 
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upset him, and faced him panting and with 
flashing eyes, apparently at a loss for the right 
word, for twice or thrice she opened her mouth 
to speak and shut it again. 

Mr. Borrodaile sat where he had been shoved, 
to all seeming, in perfect content, and met her 
infuriated gaze with steady, not to say, brazen 
eyes: "At any rate, that settles it," he said. 

Miss Caldecott stamped her foot and cried in 
a tone in which the anger and appeal were 
about evenly blended, "It doesn't!" 

Mr. Borrodaile rose with great deliberation 
and said, "Oh, yes; it does. You must see that 
the situation is entirely changed." 

"It is not!" cried Miss Caldecott. 

"Well," said Mr. Borrodaile with something 
of judicial impartiality in his tone and air, "if 
you can give me an explanation of the fact that 
you were crying which does not change the situ- 
ation, I'll admit I'm wrong." 

She was taken aback for the moment; then, 
swiftly shifting her ground, she cried, "I think 
you're detestable! Spying like that!" 

"Spying? Spying?" said Mr. Borrodaile 
almost plaintively. "Why I only came back to 
ask if there was any chance of your changing your 
mind, and found you had already changed it." 
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"Oh!" cried Miss Caldecott. "What is one 
to say to you?" And truly she looked at a 
loss. 

"Well there are lots of nice things you might 
say, things I have been wanting to hear you 
say for ever so long, ever since I first saw you. 
You might say, "William, I will marry you as 
soon as it can be arranged." 

"But I won't!" said Miss Caldecott firmly. 

"Well, I don't mind your not saying it as long 
as you do it," said Mr. Borrodaile with a fine 
show of generosity. 

"But I won't do it I I will not!" 

"Oh, yes; you will now — now that you've 
been crying," said Mr. Borrodaile. "Let us sit 
down and discuss the matter quietly." 

Miss Caldecott with unimpaired vigour re- 
fused to do anything of the kind, and Mr. Bor- 
rodaile strolled back with her to the house, dis- 
cussing the matter quietly as he went. She did 
not take any pan in the discussion, but she car- 
ried her head very high. On the threshold she 
turned and said, "I shall not." 

Mr. Borrodaile did not say anything; he had 
said all he wanted to say for the time being. 

For the ne« two or three days Miss Caldecott 
treated him with extreme coldness, and kept him 
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at the furthest possible distance. He seemed 
quite contented with this treatment, for he was 
willing to give her reasonable time to grow used 
to the situation in which her fortunate tears had 
placed her. But he wished that he had been 
firmer with the scruples which had led him to 
inform the Prime Minister that he was going to 
ask his niece's governess to many him; for the 
ladies of his family, headed by the Duchess of 
Huddersfield, descended on Stonorill to protest 
against the spoiling of his political future. He 
was not indeed, surprised that the Prime Minis- 
ter had informed them of the matter, for he 
knew his readiness to avoid any responsibility 
which his scrupulous conscience did not force 
upon him; but he was taken aback by the sud- 
denness of the descent. 

The ladies did not immediately assail him. 
First they held conferences among themselves 
on the matter. These conferences strengthened 
the strong conviction they already entertained 
of the impossibility of the marriage. The duch- 
ess, whose kindliness of heart is only equalled 
by her knowledge of the world, summed up the 
feeling of the members of the conferences when 
she said, ^^It will not do. Violet is a dear girl 
and the daughter of one of my oldest friends; 
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we ought never to have let her take up this 
absurd govemessing; we ought to have taken 
her and married her to some one nice — a — a 
banker or an attorney-general, some one pleas- 
ant who could have given her the right position. 
But of course she wouldn't let us. These new 
stupid ideas of independence — if a girl gets 
hold of them, there's no doing anything with 
her, unless you shut her up and feed her on 
bread and water, as Lady BIyde treated Agnes 
Blyde, till she's cured. Of course we couldn't do 
that with Violet, for she's an orphan and there's 
no one who has the right to do it for her. And it 
did seem an excellent arrangement that she 
should look after Felicia and teach her; and 
now the result is that unless we are very careful 
and firm, William's career will be spoiled. Of 
course Beresford Caldecott ought to make her 
an allowance; he's her uncle and neither of them 
have any other near relations in the world; cer- 
tainly he ought to. A couple of thousand a year 
would be nothing to him. But there, it is no 
good talking of that. Beresford Caldecott is just 
the most impossible person in the world. I 
should have thought a man who had had his 
early training, though he had the worst temper 
I ever came across and ran away from home. 
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might have made a million in South America 
without growing into such a terribly c^ensive 
person. But it seems he couldn't; and so we 
cannot look for any help from him/' 

The upshot of the conferences was that the 
duchess was deputed to discuss the matter with 
Miss Caldecott and oflFer her nicely, though of 
course not in so many words, a banker or at- 
torney-general; and she was further deputed to 
reason with Mr. Borrodaile. She set about these 
matters at once, and was very pleased to find 
that Miss Caldecott shared the feelings of the 
rescuers and was no less resolved than they that 
Mr. Borrodaile's career must not be sacrificed 
to a romantic but unsuitable marriage founded 
on reasons of sentiment rather than sense. But 
Mr. Borrodaile, whom the duchess left to the 
last, knowing of old that he was an extremely 
difficult person to manage, proved himself quite 
intractable. He showed a painful but steady dis- 
inclination to admit that the rational point of 
view was of chief importance in the matter, an 
attitude very difficult to deal with by reason of 
its inherent absurdity; and he was the more dis- 
posed to give the kind ladies trouble because 
their supporting presence added greatly to the 
resisting power of Miss Caldecott. 
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At this stage Miss Caldecott's engaging pupil 
somehow or other became aware of what was 
in the wind. Members of the rescuing band were 
apt to discuss the situation out of season, and 
with little heed to whether they were alone or 
not. One morning after breakfast therefore the 
Lady Noggs came upon Mr. Borrodaile, and 
broke into his gloomy meditations with the sage 
observation, "I think marrying's silly." 

At the moment it was the last sentiment with 
which Mr. Borrodaile was in sympathy; he had 
heard from so many people during the last few 
days that marrying, or rather a particular mar- 
riage, was silly. And only the night before Miss 
Caldecott had shown herself more resolute than 
ever to be no party to the absurdity. He looked 
at the Lady Noggs with unkindly eyes, and said 
nothing. 

"I think marrying's silly," said the Lady 
Noggs again. 

"That's it, be feminine, hit a man when he's 
down. The peerage has no sense of fair play," 
said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"I am not feminine) And it has!" said the 
Lady Noggs quickly and with heat, showing her 
usual touchiness in the matter of the peerage, 
"Besides, you're not down, are you ?" 
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'"Do I look up?" said Mr. Borrodaile 
gloomily. 

"'You don't look happy/' said the Lady 
Noggs, regarding him with closer attention. 
" Can I do anything for you ?" 

Mr. Borrodaile shook his head: **Vm afraid 
you can't/' he said. ''But all the same, thanks 
very much for the offer. You're the only person 
who has offered to help me. All the rest have 
been active volunteers in the work of putting 
spokes in my wheel." 

'' Perhaps I can do something," said the Lady 
Noggs, with an air of serious good will. 

'' I don't think anybody can except Beresford 
Caldecott, and he is hardly the man to do it," 
said Mr. Borrodaile thoughtfully. 

"I might try," said the Lady Noggs hope- 
fully. 

"I'm afraid it's no good," said Mr. Borro- 
daile. "These delicate matters don't afford 
much scope for a helper." And he rose to go to 
the Prime Minister. 

The Lady Noggs walked with him into the 
house, left him at the door of the Prime Minis- 
ter's study, and went on herself to the school- 
room. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE UNCLE 

MISS CALDECOTT found her un- 
commonly absent-minded at her les- 
sons that morning, as was indeed 
natural, seeing that her mind was rather busied 
with a problem of sentimentality rather than 
with the sprightly elusiveness of the French ir- 
regular verbs. She had acquired a very fair 
knowledge of the reasons of her governess's 
obduracy, but she did not know how Beresford 
Caldecott came into the matter. She was not 
one, however, to allow a lack of directness to 
stand in the way of a good end, and when les- 
sons were over and the tiresome books had been 
put away, she turned to Miss Caldecott and said, 
"Who's Beresford Caldecott?'' 

"He's my uncle," said Miss Caldecott. 
"Why?" 

"What sort of an uncle is he ?" said the Lady 
Noggs. 

117 
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Miss Caldecott shrugged her shoulders and 
said, "Why do you want to know ?*' 

"Ah! I thought he wasn't a nice uncle/' said 
the Lady Noggs. 

"What do you mean?" said Miss Calde- 
cott. 

" When you ask people about any one who's 
nice they say so straight away/' said the Lady 
Noggs. "And when he isn't nice, they don't tell 
you anything." 

" I see/' said Miss Caldecott. " But why did 
you want to know ?" 

The Lady Noggs shook her head. "That's a 
secret/' she said. And Miss Caldecott forebore 
to press her. 

The relations of Mr. Borrodaile and Miss 
Caldecott were beginning to move in quite the 
wrong direction, and both of them were on the 
way to resentment. Mr. Borrodaile was begin- 
ning to take her avoidance of him hard; and she 
was beginning to grow vexed at his obdurate 
refusal to accept her decision. Matters were very 
much at a deadlock, and Mr. Borrodaile was 
beginning to think that he had better go away 
on a holiday, or if he did not take a holiday, at 
any rate, remove himself to town and do his 
work there. Then one evening he had dressed. 
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and was in the great hall waiting for the dinner 
gong, when the Lady Noggs descended on him, 
and said with the most businesslike directness, 
" How can Berresford Caldecott help ? " 

Mr. Borrodaile looked at her gloomily and 
was about to evade the question, when he re- 
membered that the Lady Noggs would prob- 
ably worry him somewhat till she got an an- 
swer. "Well, since you insist on knowing,** he 
said, "the idea is, that he should make Violet 
an allowance.** 

And won*t he ? '* said the Lady Noggs. 
He has never been approached on the sub- 
ject; but there's a general impression among 
those who have had the pleasure of a slight ac- 
quaintance with him, that wild horses would not 
drag an allowance from him.** 

" But if nobody*s asked, how do they know ?** 
said the Lady Noggs. 

"You have hit on the weak point in their posi- 
tion,'* said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"I think they* re silly not to have asked him," 
said the Lady Noggs. " Good-night.*' 

As she went up-stairs, she was making up her 
mind that Mr. Beresford Caldecott must be 
approached, at once, and by letter. But she 
sighed as she came into the nursery at the 
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thought of the difficult task before her: the 
writing of such an important letter was not a 
mere matter of a few easy minutes with a pen- 
cil; it meant a painful struggle with pen and 
ink. She was, indeed, tempted to write in pen- 
cil; but she decided that the letter would lose 
weight, if transacted in such a medium; and 
she braced herself to the harder effort 

She set the ink, now confined to its little pot, 
but soon to be spreading all about the room 
and its occupants, on the table, and hunted out 
a pen and blotting pad. From it she tore the top 
sheet, and set it ready to cover the letter should 
Miss Caldecott enter, discover its purport, and 
forbid her writing it. Then she sat down and 
squared her elbows to the task. 

Its difficulties began early. It was no easy 
matter to decide whether to write "Dear Sir" 
or " Dear Mr. Caldecott.'* But by dint of nib- 
bling firmly the end of her pen she found the 
solution: she could write the letter in the third 
person. Accordingly she set about it, and at the 
end of a half an hour's patient struggle, she had 
finished the rough draft. Then with a splendid 
endurance she copied it. When it was done 
there was much more ink on the Lady Noggs 
than on the paper. It ran : — 
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Lady Felicia Grandison pressents her complements to Mr. 
Buiysford Caldicott and wishes to ask him if you will give 
Violet an allowance: then she could marry Mr. Borrodaile 
and everyboddy would be satisfyd. I think you really ought 
and then she would not look so miserrable no more would Billy. 

She looked at the engaging exposition of the 
facts of the case with no little pride. There was 
only one blot worth speaking of on it; and none 
of the smudges really impaired its legibility for 
any one gifted with unusually keen eyes. She 
put it in an envelope, and on it she wrote Mr. 
Burysford Caldicott. Then she remembered that 
she didn't know where that gentleman lived. 
She thought, however, that she would have no 
great difficulty in obtaining it, and left that 
matter over till the next morning. 

After breakfast she sought out Mr. Borro- 
daile and accosted him somewhat abruptly with 
the question, "What's Beresford Caldecott's 
address?'' 

"The amiable gentleman lives at Grades- 
leigh Hall, Rugby," said Mr. Borrodaile. " But 
what do you want to know for ?" 

" I have written to him," said the Lady Noggs, 
and with modest pride she drew the rough draft 
of the letter from her pocket and gave it to him. 

Mr. Borrodaile took it with an expression of 
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dismay, and began to struggle with its perusal. 
Half-way through it he turned away from the 
Lady Noggs, and she gathered from the shak- 
ing of his back that he was a prey to some vio- 
lent emotion. But when he had read it, he turned 
to her with a composed face, though there were 
tears in his eyes, and said, ** Vm afraid you were 
misnamed, Noggs." 

'"What do you mean ?" said the Lady Noggs. 

''You ought to have been called Alexander 
or Archibald.'^ 

" Are you being funny ?" said the Lady Noggs 
with extreme suspicion. 

"No, no," said Mr. Borrodaile. "Alexander 
was the man who cut the Gordian knot; and 
Archibald was the gentleman who belled the 



cat." 



ti 



I don't know what you mean," said the Lady 
Noggs. "But I am going to send it anyhow — 
so there." 

"Oh! send it, send it," said Mr. Borrodaile. 
"It can't do any harm; and I should say that it 
will probably have a brightening effect upon 



existence." 



"That's what I thought," said the Lady 
Noggs. "And you won't be able to say you are 
down any more." 
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With that she left him, holted to the school- 
room and addressed the letter before Miss Cal- 
decott joined her. She posted it that afternoon 
when she went for her ride. 

That afternoon, too, Mr. Borrodaile found 
Miss Caldecott and the duchess taking tea un- 
der the chestnut trees, on the edge of the big 
lawn, one of the largest stretches of old culti- 
vated turf in England, and joined them. He 
seemed to have recovered his old habitual light- 
ness of spirit; a recovery which it must be ad- 
mitted, gave Miss Caldecott no great pleasure. 

Presently he said, "Have you heard of the 
intervention of Noggs ? ** 

"What intervention ?" said the duchess. 

"She has intervened in the matter at issue be- 
tween Violet and myself," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"How?" said the duchess. 

"Oh," said Mr. Borrodaile, "that's a secret," 
and he laughed with an exquisite enjoyment of 
the secret, very tantalizing to the curious. 

"I insist upon your telling me, William; for 
the matter is in my hands," said the duchess. 

"And it could not be in better," said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile with entirely hypocritical warmth. '^ But 
Fm afraid I cannot tell you, because, as I say, 
the intervention is Noggs's private affair." 
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There was no weakening his resolve to be 
silent, though the duchess exhausted command, 
adjuration, and entreaty in the effort. Her 
weapons had barely fallen blunted from the 
armour of his reserve, when the Lady Noggs 
herself appeared on the scene; but before the 
duchess could get in a question, the treacherous 
Mr. Borrodaile said, '"I have just been telling 
them, Noggs, that you have been tiying to help 
Violet and me, but the way you did it is a secret/' 

The hint was quite enough for the Lady 
Noggs; she nodded her head and said gravely, 
"Yes; it's a secret." 

The duchess, dear soul, had not that full ac- 
quaintance with the Lady Noggs which the two 
others enjoyed, and she began to question her. 
But the Lady Noggs with a little help from Mr. 
Borrodaile grew vague and mysterious, and she 
got nothing out of her. In the end the duchess 
came to the conclusion that, after all, the inter- 
vention of the Lady Noggs could not be of any 
importance, though, merely as a matter of curi- 
osity she would have liked to learn what it had 
been. She said, ''Well, I hope it's all right. But 
Beresford is and always has been the worst- 
tempered man in the world." And she let the 
matter drop. 
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The Lady Noggs had made up her mind that 
the answer to her letter would come by post; 
and when next afternoon, she was walking on 
the lawn with Miss Caldecott, and a ramshackle, 
Warlesden cab disgorged a gentleman in a check 
suit, she did not connect him with her diplo- 
matic missive. She was the more surprised when 
Miss Caldecott, who was walking with her, 
cried in a tone of the liveliest dismay, "Oh, 
dear! There's my uncle!" 

"Is that your uncle ?" said the Lady Noggs, 
looking earnestly at the man in the check suit, 
who was standing on the steps outside. 

Then a footman came to the door, and she 
heard the visitor say, " I want to see Lady Feli- 
cia Grandison." 

Plainly the footman pointed her out to him, 
for he strode down the steps and came towards 
them. The nearer he came the plainer grew the 
checks, until, when he was close to them, they 
obscured the man. The Lady Noggs tried hard 
to keep her eyes on his face, but the checks drew 
them away from it to themselves, strive as she 
might. However, she perceived that it was un- 
commonly red. 

When he was quite close to them he put a 
glass into his eye, and said in a veiy fierce but 
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jerky voice, "It's Violet! What! The idiot told 
me that Lady Felicia Grandison was on the 
lawn. It's her I want. I've come to say a few 
words about meddling with the affairs of other 
people to Lady Felicia Grandison — I want to 
tell her to mind her own business. What! Where 
is she, Violet ? Eh! Where is she ?" 

" I'm here," said the Lady Noggs. " I'm Lady 
Felicia Grandison." 

Mr. Caldecott turned his eyes quickly upon 
her, and a sudden blankness filled his face. 
"Eh, what! You're Lady Felicia Grandison.^" 
and he looked at Violet for confirmation. 

Violet nodded and said, "Yes, this is Lady 
Felicia Grandison." 

Mr. Caldecott's red face went a good deal 
redder, and there poured from his lips a most 
impressive, continuous, but fortunately unin- 
telligible stream of beautiful, sibilant, Spanish 
words mixed with such English expressions as 
"Sold again!" All this way for a kid! A bloom- 
ing kid!" and like phrases. The gist of them 
was that he had made a mistake. He ended by 
turning on Violet and crying furiously, "Who 
put her up to it ? Did you ?" 

" You know I didn't," said Violet coldly. 

"Nobody put me up to it," said the Lady 
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Noggs. "I did it all myself, and I shall do it 
again if I want to; so it's no use you're being 
noisy.*' 

"Noisy! Noisy!! Noisy!!!" cried Mr. Calde- 
cott with a rising noisiness so that on the last 
word the cabman stood up anxiously on the 
box and the footman hurried out on to the steps 
in time to see the chequered visitor take off his 
pot-hat, throw it on the ground, and leap upon 
it with an accurate nimbleness, somewhat rare 
in a man of his years as there flowed from him 
once more a stream of beautiful, sibilant, Span- 
ish words. The stream stopped suddenly, he 
kicked his shapeless hat, the luckless victim of 
his wrath, as far from him as he could. 

Miss Caldecott looked frightened out of her 
wits, and tried to put the Lady Noggs behind 
her. The Lady Noggs wriggled out of her grasp, 
and watched this uncommon specimen of the 
English gentleman with the smiling apprecia- 
tion he deserved. His hat and his Spanish 
seemed to have relieved him a little, for he 
drew an handkerchief from his pocket and 
mopped his fevered brow. Then he looked furi- 
ously round the lawn and said, "Hats are no 
use to me! I don't give a damn for hats!" And 
so saying, he drew from his pocket a neatly 
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folded, grey checked silk cap, and put it on his 
head. 

"You'd better come and have some tea, 
uncle/' said Miss Caldecott with nervous haste. 

" Eh, what ? Tea! Tea! Tea! Eh, what ? Tea!" 
said her uncle; and he laughed horridly. 

" Yes," said Miss Caldecott. " It's at the other 
end of the lawn." 

"Tea!" said her uncle hoarsely. "Well, I 
want to get to the bottom of this matter! I want 
to hear all about it! I want a word with that 
jackanapes, Borrodaile!" and he glared fiercely 
round the lawn, like a wolf looking for a lamb. 

The look of apprehension on Miss Calde- 
cott's face deepened; but she knew her uncle 
too well to say anything against that purpose; 
and she led the way towards the tea-table. 

The Lady Noggs came round to the other 
side of Mr. Caldecott. " It must be expensive," 
she said thoughtfully. 

"Eh, what ? Expensive!" said Mr. Caldecott. 

"Those hats," said the Lady Noggs. 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott made a noise in his 
throat which might have been Aztec, but was 
certainly not beautiful, sibilant Spanish. 

The Lady Noggs slipped her hand into Mr. 
Caldecott's, and said in a low, confidential voice 
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not meant for the ears of his niece, "I rather 
like you — I've never seen any one jump on a 
hat before. I think you're awfully funny." 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott stopped short with 
a gasp. "Funny!" he hissed. "Funny! and they 
called me Tiger Jake in Arizona!" 

The Lady Noggs gave him a little tug which 
brought him along, and said, "Did they really f 
Tiger Jake — that's a splendid name. You 
looked like a tiger when you jumped on your 
hat." 

Mr. Caldecott's eyes rolled painfully, but he 
found no words. 

The duchess and Lady Hartlepool were sit- 
ting under a chestnut tree drinking their tea. 
At the sight of Mr. Caldecott the duchess opened 
her eyes, round and wide, and with extreme 
coldness, "Ah! Beresford! How do you do?" 
and held out her little finger. 

Mr. Caldecott looked at it with some ungra- 
ciousness, and put both hands in his pockets: 
"It's all your fault, Elizabeth! What!" he said 
with aggressive bitterness. "Entirely your fault, 
and you know it! It was you, who put this non- 
sensical notion of earning her own living into 
Violet's head. What!" 

"No, no, uncle," said Violet. 
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Mr. Caldecott was on the instant in another 
fury: ''I tell you she did!" he roared glaring at 
the duchess. ''I knew, Elizabeth before you were 
born! What! She was interfering then, and she's 
interfering now! And look what comes of it! 
Here I am dependent on paid help, when I've a 
niece in the world who ought to be looking after 
me! What?" 

''Have you any paid help ?" said the duchess 
with cold unkindness. "I thought no servant 
ever stayed three days at Gradesleigh." 

Mr. Caldecott grabbed for his hat. It was not 
there, and its absence seemed to confuse him, 
for he stood gasping. 

The duchess took advantage of the pause to 
say, "Mr. Beresford Caldecott, the Marquess 
of Hartlepool." 

"His name's not really Beresford, its Tiger 
Jake; he's just told me," said the Lady Noggs 
eagerly. "Isn't it a splendid name?" 

At the sound of it, Mr. Caldecott drew him- 
self up with an air. 

" I don't know about it being splendid, but it 
certainly suits him," said the duchess unkindly. 
"Sit down, and have tea, Beresford." 

"Tea! Tea!" said Beresford Caldecott with a 
horrid laugh. "No, thank you! I'm not here to 
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drink tea! What? I want a young jackanapes 
called Borrodaile!" 

"I'll go and tell him," said the Lady Noggs 
with gracious readiness. She was indeed eager 
to bring Mr. Borrodaile and this interesting 
new acquaintance together. 

"Sit down, Noggs, and have your tea!" said 
the duchess and Miss Caldecott and Lady Har- 
tlepool with one voice. 

"Wilkins, bring some whisky and soda," said 
the duchess to one of the footmen who were 
waiting on them. 

"Water! Water!" cried Mr. Caldecott, with 
fresh fury at the suggestion. "None of your 
beastly gas for me! What ?" 

He spent the time till the whisky came, in 
suppressing all attempts at conversation on the 
part of every one but the Lady Noggs. She made 
him nearly as uncomfortable as he made every 
one else, by asking, and indeed pressing home 
the question with extreme firmness, how he had 
earned his splendid name of Tiger Jake. 

He did indeed assure her with every appear- 
ance of fury that "A little girl should be seen 
and not heard!" But his enunciation of this 
aphorism, to her the merest platitude, did not 
prevent her from inquiring whether he owed 
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that glorious title to his appearance, his nature, 
his manners, or merely to some extraordinary 
piece of good fortune. 

His yielding to her pertinacity so far as to 
roar furiously at her, "I was a bad man — a 
tough! What?" did not bring him relief from 
her questions, but only started her on an in- 
quiry into the constitution of a "tough." 

The coming of the whisky proved something 
of a diversion. The footman who was pouring 
it into a tumbler stopped at a liberal measure, 
but Mr. Caldecott sprang up with a little burst 
of beautiful, sibilant Spanish, snatched the bot- 
tle from him and trebled the quantity. Then, 
loudly as he had bawled for water, he made the 
very smallest use of it. He sat down again hold- 
ing the tumbler in a hand on which there were 
but three fingers, since it is impossible to ac- 
quire such a filling and resounding title as Tiger 
Jake, and at the same time keep all your fin- 
gers; and he used that tumbler of whisky as a 
shield against the Lady Noggs. Whenever she. 
asked him a question, he put it to his lips and 
held it there firmly, rill the rime for answering 
had gone by. 

He had nearly got to the bottom of the tum- 
bler when the duchess started, arose, and 
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walked quickly to meet Mr. Borrodaile, who 
was coming briskly towards the tea-table. 

"Eh! What? Stop!" roared Mr. Caldecott 
jumping out of his chair. "That's Borrodaile! 
I know it's Borrodaile! I want to say a few words 
to Borrodaile!" 

The duchess stopped; and Mr. Borrodaile 
who had heard his name uttered very distinctly 
by a stranger, came up with an expression of 
polite enquiry on his face. 

"You're Borrodaile! I know you're Borro- 
daile!" roared Mr. Caldecott. 

"You're quite right," said Mr. Borrodaile, 
with a somewhat bewildered air, "though you 
do shout." 

"Shout! I'm going to shout! What ? I want a 
few words with you!" roared Mr. Caldecott. 
"My name's Caldecott, Beresford Caldecott! 
If you've got anything to say, say it at once! 
This moment! What?" 

A light of recognition shone in Mr. Borro- 
daile's eyes, and he said, "What about ?" 

"Don't attempt to deny it!" said Mr. Calde- 
cott. "I know the ways of skunks like you! 
Skunks, I say! You've been trifling with my 
niece's affections! It's no good your denying it! 
What?" and his voice rose to drown Mr. Bor- 
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rodaile's protest. " YouVe been trifling with her 
affections! I won't hear a wordl You thought 
she was an orphan and alone in the world 1 
What?*' 

Mr. Borrodaile had been watching the foam- 
ing uncle with very shrewd eyes; suddenly he 
roared rather louder than Mr. Beresford Cal- 
decott, ''Don't you try to bully me» sirl Fm not 
to be bullied I you're in a land of law and order 
— not in some South American saloon!'' 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott's eyes seemed likely 
to burst out of his head and fly at Mr. Borro- 
daile; he wrung his hands, and danced a little 
dance of extreme nervous fury: "A land of law 
and order! Law and order!" he gasped hoarsely. 
''A South American saloon! Oh» if I'd got you 
in one! Oh, lord! What?" 

'' It would be absurd of Miss Caldecott and me 
to marry! Absurd!" Mr. Borrodaile shouted at 
him. ''We can't afford it! And we're not going 
to be bullied into it by any bunco-steering 
broncho-buster from the wide pampas! No: 
we're not!" He was rather proud of his sonor- 
ous American, though he did not know what 
the words meant. 

Their effect was soothing in a very curious 
way. They seemed to cool down Beresford Cal- 
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decott to a really murderous cold fury. TTirice 
his hands went round to his hip pocket and 
jerked back in two curious swift movements 
before he realized that it held no revolver. Then 
with a sighing gasp, and with a curious un-Eng- 
lish high intonation he said, " Bunco-steering i 
Bunco-steering? Young feller, yew're goin* t' 
many my niece inside of the month, or I'll 
shoot you up good and full. I'm not taking any 
of this talk about pauperism. I'm going straight 
to my lawyer, and he's going to fix it up that 
Violet gits ten thousand dollars a year right 
now. And if yew ain't married inside this month, 
as I says, I'll shoot you up good and full — law 
and order, or no law an' order." He cinched 
the proposition with an oath so elaborate and 
circumstantial that the three women turned 
pale to hear it; swung round, and walked off to 
his cab. 

They looked after him without a word, till 
he reached it; then the duchess said with a 
shiver, "Well, I've never seen any one look like 
murder before, but I did then — absolute 
murder." 

"He meant it — and he means it. Oh, why 
did you provoke him?" said Miss Caldecott 
turning to Mr. Borrodaile; and she wrung her 
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hands, trembling. "What arc we to do? — 
Whatever are we to do?** 

""He meant it without a doubt; and Fm quite 
sure that he will fulfil his promise/* said Mr. 
Borrodaile coolly. '' But after all the life-saving 
process is easy.** 

"How ? What process ?** said Violet. 

"The process of getting married before the 
end of the month. I must really call on you to 
save my life from your bloodthirsty relatives/* 
said Mr. Borrodaile. 

Miss Caldecott*s paleness decreased with a 
remarkable swiftness, and she stammered, "Oh, 
well — of course — there is that way — but 
before the end of the month — how could I get 
ready?" 

"rU help you,** said Mr. Borrodaile cheer- 
fully. 

"And I'll be a bridesmaid,** said the Lady 
Noggs. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
AN INFORMAL INTRODUCTION 

IT was all pure goodness of heart; and no 
one was really to blame but the Prime 
Minister himself. If the Lady Noggs had 
not heard him bemoaning to Mr. Borrodaile 
the loss of time and the boredom he was endur- 
ing from the needless visit of Lord Grasthwaite, 
his senile but thick-witted President of the 
Board of Trade, she would never have cast 
about how to help him, and hit upon the inge- 
nious device of applying an apple-pie bed to 
that minister by way of a hint that his stay at 
Stonorill had lasted long enough. Moreover, she 
considered an apple-pie bed a thing of little ac- 
count, a pleasant form of humour easily appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by any one. 

When, therefore, Lord Grasthwaite prefaced 
his breakfast by a bitter complaint of the dis- 
comfort he had endured from her effort to be 
helpful to her uncle, she was shocked alike by 
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his tale-bearing and his lack of humour. But 
when the Prime Minister said in a tone of angiy 
distress : ** This is your doing, Felicia ! Go to At 
nursery and stay there for the rest of the day!" 
Surprise gave way to indignation. 

She went out of the room with her head hi^, 
and a flush on her face; and, as she passed him, 
she gave the President of the Board of Trade a 
look of whole-hearted scorn which pierced even 
his second but confirmed childishness. Her indig- 
nation soon waxed to a righteous anger; injustice 
she could not endure; and it was grossly unjust 
that she should be punished for a well-meant 
effort to relieve her uncle of an incubus, and for 
the inability of a Cabinet Minister to see a joke. 

Her anger grew and grew as the smart of her 
wounded dignity made the injustice clearer; and 
since with her to be angiy was to act, she re- 
solved on vengeance. She dianged quickly into a 
holland frock, put her purse, containing four 
shillings into her pocket, and ready for fli^t, 
sat down and wrote painfully a hasty note; it ran: 

Lady Felicia Grandiion presents her compknients to Lofd 
Grasswaith and I think you are a horrid sneek. 

She set this note on the dressing-table in Lord 
Grasthwaite's bedroom, ran down a flight of 
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back stairs, and slipped out of a side door, just 
as Miss Caldecott, prevented by the Prime Min- 
iscer from taking measures earlier, on the ground 
that paying too much attention to the child 
spoiled her, hurried into the empty nursery. 

The Lady Noggs went out into the world with 
a high and indignant heart. Her immediate 
thought was vengeance, vengeance on her uncle 
for his unfairness ; and her vengeance was to take 
the form of running away. She had been used to 
protest against injustice by a dignified retire- 
ment to a hiding-place on the wooded bank of the 
bng pool at the end of the lawn. But this was too 
serious a matter, the injustice had been too pub- 
lic for so mild a protest. She said in her vengeful 
heart: "They will be sorry when I never, never 
come back I" 

She ran down the shrubberies along the sides 
of the lawns, gained the home wood, and eased 
her pace to a walk; but it was a brisk walk. Then 
her vague purpose of running away began to 
assume more definite shape. The burden of her 
thought was: "Boys run away when they're ill- 
treated, why shouldn't girls ? " And her small but 
active brain began to collect from memories of 
many story-books the methods pursued by the 
robuster sex in their flights. At the end of a con- 
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about procuring clothes. This postponement of 
the difficulty cheered her greatly; she was sure 
that at the right moment the clothes of a cabin- 
boy would come to hand — in her life most of 
the things she had desired had come to hand — 
and she went on more briskly. 

At the end of the Stonorill woods she had 
passed into the Beauleigh woods, and was press- 
ing on straight through them. She knew that 
England was an island, and if you walked 
straight enough and far enough you must come 
to the sea. When once she was out of her own 
neighbourhood, and no longer known, she 
would ask the nearest way to it. Half-way 
through the Beauleigh woods she rested, and 
found that she was exceedingly hungry; the loss 
of her breakfast was telling, and she wished that 
she had had time to raid the larder before start- 
ing. She was feeling a little faint when she reach- 
ed the village of Appleton on the edge of the 
Beauleigh woods, and the meal she made at the 
village baker's was not only grateful, but re- 
storing. 

After it she went through the village, and took 
a winding lane which leads away from Stonorill. 
She had not yet asked the nearest way to the sea ; 
she was still too near her own country. She had 
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other boy. "You get on! We don't want any little 
girls messing about here. '' 

"Well, you're not going to, anyhow!" said the 
Lady Noggs. And on the words she darted for- 
ward, with a deft snatch caught up the kitten, 
and bolted down the road. 

The boys were fat, and slow starting; but once 
started they began to catch her up. They had a 
long chase before they overtook her; and then 
she stood at bay with her back to the hedge. 

" Vm — going — to give you — a jolly — 
good licking," panted the first inquisitor. 

"We'll — teach you — to interfere," said the 
other; and they advanced on her with doubled 
fists. 

The Lady Noggs did not double her fists; her 
fighting tactics were of a more open and feminine 
kind, and she kept her fingers free. The upshot 
was that she got some of those free fingers firmly 
gripped in the bigger boy's hair, and as he stag- 
gered about trying to unfasten them, and weakly 
protesting that the Queensbery rules were the 
only admissible method of fighting, she kicked 
the other boy's shins in the most womanly 
fashion. 

This was all very well for a beginning, but the 
odds were too heavy against her; defeat was only 
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here, don't you interfere, or you'll get a licking 
yourself! " 

''Shall I ?" said the small boy quietly, and his 
sunny blue eyes turned grey and wary. 

"Yes; you will," said the stouter of the in- 
quisitors. "So just you look out!" 

" Shall I come and help to lay them out with a 
spanner. Tinker ? " said the gentle voice of the 
fair, frail child in the car; and she was standing 
up with a singularly robust specimen of that use- 
ful tool in her hand. 

"No," said Tinker to her sharply, and then 
to the Lady Noggs " Get into the car I " 

On his words the Lady Noggs bolted for the 
car with her usual promptness, and was in it 
before the inquisitors knew that she had started. 

"Right away, Elsie! And wait further on!" 
cried Tinker; but the fair, frail child, used to 
the manoeuvre, had started the car before he 
spoke. 

The stout inquisitors dashed for it. Tinker 
tripped one as he rushed past him, turned 
swiftly, sprang on the other's back, and bore him 
to the ground. He had caught the moving car, 
and was tumbling into it, before they were on 
their feet. In a very natural fury they ran, shout- 
ing, to the end of their breath, before they 
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The faces of her new acquaintances bright- 
ened with the liveliest interest; but Tinker's tone 
was a little doubtful as he said: "To sea ?" 

"Yes," said the Lady Noggs firmly. "Uncle 
was awfully nasty to me this morning; and he 
told me before everybody at breakfast to go to 
the nursery and stay there all day, just because I 
made an apple-pie bed for Lord Grasthwaite, 
and he sneaked. And I won't be scolded before 
everybody. Would you?" 

A faint, retrospective smile brightened Tin- 
ker's face as he said: "It sometimes happens." 

"Well, but it wasn't fair as well," the Lady 
Noggs protested. "I only made the apple-pie 
bed for Lord Grasthwaite just to show him that 
he'd stayed long enough. Uncle doesn't like him 
to stay at Stonoritl; he bores him to extinction. I 
don't know what extinction is, but I heard him 
say so; and it must be horrid. That's why I did 
it; and it isn't fair I should be scolded for it." 

" It's very hard to do anything for grown- 
ups, " said Tinker. " They're scarcely ever 
thankful. " 

"Well, anyhow, it wasn't fair, and I'm going 
to run away to sea, and dress up and be a cabin- 
boy," said the Lady Noggs firmly. 

There was a short silence, as her companions 
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you're not going to get a desert island out of it, 
what's the good of it ?" said Tinker. 

"Then the books aren't true," said the Lady 
Noggs in a sorrowful voice. 

"Ifancy they were true enough, some of them. 
But they're all about things that happened years 
and years ago. The sea's getting crowded, I 
think," said Tinker. 

"Well, then, what is one to do, when people 
behave badly ?" said the Lady Noggs with some 
indignation. 

Tinker shrugged his shoulders. " You can't do 
anything," he said. "You just have to sit tight." 

"But that's just what I don't want to do!" 
cried the Lady Noggs. " It wasn't fair. " 

"Things often aren't," said Tinker, with the 
air of a sage. " But the only thing to do is to sit 
tight, isn't it Elsie?" 

"You have to," said Elsie. 

"Of course, if you sit tight long enough, the 
time comes when you can make the other people 
sit up," said Tinker. 

The Lady Noggs's face slowly brightened: "I 
could always do that, couldn't I ?" she said. "I 
could make Lord Grasthwaite sit up." 

"Then you won't run away to sea?" said 
Tinker. 
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" I'd rather you call me Noggs. Everybody — 
all the people I like, that is — call me Noggs," 
interrupted the Lady Noggs. 

" — how Noggs can score all round. " Tinker 
went on. "And I think it will be rather a game. 
I'll be Raisuli; you know — the Morocco brig- 
and. And you shall be my lieutenant; and she 
shall be Miss Perdicaris. And we've kidnapped 
her; and we'll keep her in the pavilion on the 
hill, until her uncle pays her ransom. " 

"Oh, that will be fun!" said the Lady Noggs. 
" When I don't come home to-night, uncle will be 
sorry he wasn't fairl" 
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"We could get a new car. It would be awfully 
handy to have a car each," said Tinker. "We 
could do a lot more with two cars than with 
one." 

"Couldn't we?" said Elsie. And their eyes 
seemed to light up with splendid visions of a 
yet further discomfited Humanity. 

The Lady Noggs regarded them with admir- 
ing respect; but in a moment Tinker returned 
to the present earth, and said, "What we've got 
to do now is to get No^;s to the Pavilion on the 
hill without anybody seeing her." 

For them it was no difficult matter. They ar- 
ranged her sitting in the bottom of the car be- 
tween them, with a light rug covering her to the 
chin, to be raised to hide her face and bead 
when they should be passing any one; then they 
set out for Beauleigh. They stopped to post the 
letter in the first village they passed through, 
and in rather less than twenty minutes they 
went through the lodge gates into Beauleigh 
Park. Half-way across it they turned off to the 
left from the main drive, along a narrow road 
running up-hill through stretches of bracken 
broken by clumps of oak and fir. 

They drove slowly, for the roadway was bad; 
and at the end of rather more than a mile of it 
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make you some tea. We shall do it quicker to- 
gather. We always keep tea and sugar, and 
things like that here, because if it is a very hot 
night we come up from the Giurt and sleep 
here. It is so much cooler." 

But the Lady Noggs begged to be allowed to 
help them; and they all went to the kitchen. 
Elsie and Tinker got the fire lighted with the 
quickness of experts; and as soon as it was burn- 
ing steadily. Tinker said, "Now, while the ket- 
tle's boiling I'll ride down to the Court and 
bring up some milk and cakes for tea; and I'll 
tell them to send up food for dinner and break- 
fast later; only we must keep a lookout for 
their coming, for it won't do for any one to see 
Noggs." 

"You'd better cell Selina to come up and 
wait on us. She's quite safe," said Elsie. 

"Yes, that will be most comfortable," said 
Tinker. 

They went to the door and saw him start; 
then the Lady Noggs turned to Elsie, and said, 
"Could I — could I have a bath ?" 

" If you don't mind a cold one," said Elsie. 

" I want it cold," said the Lady Noggs. After 
her tramp, and flight, and struggle with the in- 
quisitors that was indeed her need; and Elsie 
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took her up to the bath-room. She insisted also, 
on providing her with a change of dotheSy ex- 
plaining that she always kept plenty of clothes 
there because they used the place so much. By 
the time she had bathed and dressed, and 
helped her hostess set out the tea-things Tinker 
was back with the milk and cakes. 

When he saw the table arranged for tea he 
frowned a little, and said, "I'm afraid we can't 
sit up to tables. They don't in Morocco." 

Accordingly the tea-things were transferred 
from the table to the floor, the table was put in 
a corner, cushions were set round the tea- 
things, and they took the meal sitting cross- 
legged on them in no veiy great comfort, but 
with infinite satisfaction to the scrupulous 
minds of Elsie and Tinker. 

After tea they busied themselves making the 
room as Moroccan as possible. They carried 
out ail the furniture except the couches, and 
brought in all the cushions they could find from 
the other rooms in the Pavilion. They were even 
so scrupulous as to remove, also, the pictures 
from the walls. In the middle of this sacrifice to 
accuracy, Elsie's maid Selina arrived: a middle- 
aged woman of a veiy rugged countenance. To 
the surprise of the Lady Noggs Tinker at once 
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informed her of the fact that she had been kid- 
napped, and was being held to ransom. The 
Lady Noggs was even more surprised when 
Selina made no protest, but only said with pa- 
tient glumness, " I expect there'll be a fine to do 
about it." 

The truth was that Selina had been the nurse 
of Tinker's babyhood, and was devoted to him. 
The penalty of this devotion was that she had 
to abet him in his operations under pain of his 
displeasure. If she failed him that displeasure 
took the form of banishing her for a week at a 
time from the light of his presence. She went to 
the kitchen to receive the provisions when they 
should come up from the Court, and to prepare 
their dinner. 

Then Tinker and Elsie set themselves very 
seriously to construct from a vague and general 
knowledge of the East the probable manners 
and customs of the too little known country 
of Morocco. The Lady Noggs could not help; 
she could only admire. As the evening advanced 
these customs increased in number. They were 
perhaps a little inexact in the matter of sitting 
cross-legged, for they did not take kindly to the 
attitude; and the casting of Selina for the part 
of Mesrour gave rather an air of Bagdad than 
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of Morocco to the gathering. All through the 
evening Tinker was seriously Sultanesque; and 
Elsie had to play several parts. She had been 
definitely appointed the lieutenant of the Eng- 
lish Raisuli under the name of Abdallah ben 
AH; but she was at times also the Sultaness 
Scheherazade, and Zobeide the Kaliph's Lady. 
The Lady Noggs found the part of Miss Perdi- 
caris the captive, somewhat monotonous, and 
was permitted to become the fair Persian, 
though as Tinker pointed out she ought not to 
have been dark, and various princesses of China, 
of Rajputana, and of islands impossible to find 
on any map. 

For most of the evening the brooding calm of 
the East rested on them unbroken. Indeed, 
there was no one to intrude, for Sir Tancred 
and Lady Beauleigh were away from home. 
But now and again Tinker would remember 
that he was a brigand in a fastness; and they 
would go out and inspect the line of keen-eyed 
but imaginary sentries who watched over their 
safety. Twice on their round the English Raisuli 
paused to discuss with his trusty lieutenant the 
chances of a raid upon houses in the low-lying 
plain, whose foolish lights drew to them the at- 
tention of this scanty but nefarious band. 
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After a last inspection at nine o'clock they 
went to bed. The Lady Noggs awoke early and 
in the highest possible spirits: her new friends 
charmed her; and she was eager for their soci- 
ety. She had never before come across any one 
so nearly after her own heart. When she had 
made her toilet, with Selina's help in the matter 
of her hair, she went down-stairs to find Tinker 
and Elsie attending to the motor-car. When 
they had done, they went to breakfast; and over 
it they discussed the details of the collection of 
the ransom of five hundred pounds in gold. 
Tinker would have liked to play a double part, 
to be not only Raisuli but Raisuli's envoy; but 
in a generous spirit he allowed Elsie, as his 
trusty lieutenant Abdallah ben Ali, to have the 
honour of fetching that round sum. When he 
had, after discussion, arrived at this decision the 
Lady Noggs had a word to say: "It's all very 
well for them to send this five hundred pounds/' 
she said. "But Tm not going back to Stonorill 
when it comes. I am going to stop here; that is, 
if you don't mind." 

Tinker said with hasty politeness: "Oh! we 
should be awfully pleased to have you here." 
Then he knitted his brow over the problem so 
suddenly presented to him, and went on, "The 
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only thing is, if your uncle pays your ransom we 
should be bound to return you to him/' 

"Not at once/' said the Lady Noggs. 

""Well, the same day, at any rate/' said Tin- 
ker. 

''Suppose/' said Elsie with whole-hearted 
generosity. "Suppose, we don't ask for any ran- 
som; but just keep Noggs here with us without 
saying anything about her. They'll be a long 
time finding out." 

Tinker shook his head, and said firmly: "No; 
if you are Raisuli, you have to get ransoms. 

"Yes, of course you do; I was forgetting, 
said Elsie. 

" Well, if you do take me back to Stonorill it 
doesn't make any difference: I shall come back/' 
said the Lady Noggs gloomily. 

Tinker looked at her with a frowning thought- 
fulness; then of a sudden his face cleared, and 
he said joyfully: "Yes, of course; if once you've 
been returned properly to your uncle, there's 
nothing to prevent your joining the band after- 
wards." 

Having settled this point they discussed the 
course of action to be taken should anything go 
wrong with Elsie's mission ; and it was arranged 
that if she had not returned by lunch time, when 
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the Prime Minister should have had time, and 
to spare, to raise the five hundred pounds in 
gold. Tinker should come down to Stonorill in 
a horse drawn vehicle, and set about extricating 
her from whatever plight she might be in. 

This final arrangement brought them to the 
end of breakfast, and they went out to the car. 
At the sight of it Tinker, meticulous in the mat- 
ter of detail, became the prey to a sudden 
gloom: "You ought to go on a camel," he said, 
looking at it despitefully. 

Elsie and the Lady Noggs looked at the car, 
and also felt that it was radically wrong. They 
were silent for a minute considering the dis- 
crepancy; then Elsie pointed out that after all 
it would excite less remark in the English lanes 
than that well-stomached animal. 

"Yes, there is that," said Tinker; and then 
he added firmly: "Well, I tell you what, we'll 
consider it a camel. If you come to look at it, a 
motor-car is rather humpy." 

Satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, 
Elsie proceeded to mount the motor-car in the 
fashion in which they suspected that a Moroc- 
can mounted a camel; then off she went, full of 
her high emprise, and prepared to act with firm- 
ness and discretion. 
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Meanwhile the inhabitants of Stonorill Gude 
had passed an anxious night. They had not been 
anxious during the day, since th^ supposed that 
the Lady Noggs had followed her usual custom 
of retiring into hiding because her dignity had 
been ruffled. But at half-past eight in die eve- 
ning they began to grow anxious; and by half- 
past nine they were anxious indeed. By a quar- 
ter to ten a band of searchers was exploring the 
grounds; and four mounted grooms were mov- 
ing north, south, east, and west from Stonorill, 
inquiring at the villages they passed dirou^. 
The search in the grounds proved fruitless, and 
by one in the morning all the four grooms had 
returned with the news that diey had found no 
trace of the truant. It chanced that die Apple- 
ton baker, at whose shop she had made her 
midday meal, was sleeping soundly when the 
inquiring groom passed through that village. 
One of them had, however, ascertained that die 
had not gone by train from Warlesden. 

On the return of these unsuccessful emis- 
saries the Prime Minister took one motor-car; 
Mr. Borrodaile, accompanied by Miss Calde- 
cott, took another; the Prime Minister's chauf- 
feur took the third, and they set about exploring 
the country in a circle round Stonorill. After a 
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fruitless search they came back to the castle 
about five o'clock in the morning, and thought 
it best to get a few hours sleep before starting 
upon a more thorough and elaborate search in 
the daylight. They had taken that few hours 
sleep, had risen and dressed, and were concert- 
ing measures for that thorough and elaborate 
search, when the postman came bringing Tin- 
ker's letter. 

The Prime Minister was astounded by the 
revelation it contained of the audacious deprav- 
ity of his quiet neighbourhood: "Dear, dear! 
this is very distressing!" he said. "In England! 
In the twentieth centuiyl" 

Mr. Borrodaile after examining the letter 
carefully, said, " It looks to me as if the English 
Raisuli were of tender years. I don't think we 
need call out the militia to deal with him; and I 
think we might, by the exercise of that diplo- 
macy in which we are so skilled, beat down the 
' randsome' a little." 

"Ransom! You don't suppose I have any in- 
tention of deliberately encouraging blackmail 
by paying a ransom!" cried the Prime Minister. 

"I can quite conceive you might have to," 
said Mr. Borrodaile drily. "Unless of course 
you could consent to forego the somewhat wear- 
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ing delight of Lady Felicia's society for a week 



or two." 



''Dear, dear! this is very distressing!'' said 
the Prime Minister. 

" Well, we can't do anything till we have con- 
ferred with the brigand's envoy," said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile. ''So I suppose we may as well have 
breakfast at our leisure. After all, we know the 
most important thing, that no accident has hap- 
pened to Nog — Lady Felicia. She's safe, at 
any rate." 

During the breakfast the Prime Minister dis- 
cussed at length with many hard words the un- 
expected depravity of his quiet neighbourhood. 
Mr. Borrodaile did not join in his diatribes. He 
was disposed to wait to see what the hour of ten 
brought forth. 

At a quarter to ten the Prime Minister went 
down to the appointed place, accompanied by 
Mr. Borrodaile and two sturdy footmen, armed, 
by their own choice, with cricket stumps. These 
seemed to them the handiest weapons. They were 
posted in the lodge itself with instrucdons to 
rush out at the Prime Minister's signal. He him- 
self with Mr. Borrodaile waited before the lodge 
door. At two minutes to ten there came the hoot 
of a motor horn, and a car buzzed round the 
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comer up to the gates, and stopped. A very fair, 
frail child descended from it, saluted them in 
exact military fashion, and said in a charming 
voice, "'The English Raisuli has sent me for 
that ransom — five hundred pounds in gold." 
And she held out her hand for the money. 

The Prime Minister looked at her in frankly 
open-mouthed astonishment, thought of his two 
sturdy myrmidons waiting in the lodge with 
their cricket stumps, and blushed to the soles of 
his boots. 

Mr. Borrodaile raised his hat and smiled: 
** I see that we owe the disappearance of Lady 
Grandison to the kindly attention of our young 
neighbours," he said. "I recognize your car." 

'"It's not a car; it's a camel," said Elsie 
firmly. 

"Of course. How stupid of me!" said Mr. 
Borrodaile, affecting to regard the object more 
closely. "I mean your camel." 

"Have you got the money?" said Elsie with 
simple directness. 

" Really — really — this — this — early de- 
pravity is shocking! Do you know, little girl, 
that this is blackmailing — blackmailing?" 
stammered the Prime Minister. 

"I don't know anything about blackmailing. 
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or what it is. Fve come for the five hundred 
pounds in gold/' said Elsie keeping to the point 
with womanly pertinacir|^. 

The Prime Minister took hold firmly of his 
beard with both hands. 

'' Suppose we haven't brought the five hun- 
dred pounds in gold, and don't mean to pay it; 
what would happen?" said Mr. Borrodaile. 
And he stepped carelessly between Elsie and 
her mechanical camel. 

She turned to him with knitted brow, and 
after a thoughtful pause said earnestly, ''We 
haven't talked that over, Tinker and I, so I 
don't know quite. But Tinker would be sure to 
do what Raisuli generally does. He always likes 
to do things properly." 

'"Ah, he has a strong sense of the fitness of 
things, evidently," said Mr. Borrodaile. "Well, 
we're not going to pay any ransom. We're going 
to exchange prisoners instead. You're our pris- 
oner; and we're going to exchange you for Lady 
Grandison." 

A faint flush stained Elsie's pale fairness; she 
looked sharply round, and sprang for the car, 
only to land in Mr. Borrodaile's arms. He 
picked her up, carried her inside the park gates, 
and set her down. Then he folded his arms, 
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assumed a melodramatic scowl; and said in the 
true transpontine manner, ^'Resistance is use- 
less. I am going to take your car and drive 
straight to Beauleigh G>urt and bring back 
Lady Grandison." 

With no great sighs of dismay Elsie straight- 
ened her hat and shook out her frock; then she 
looked round somewhat ruefully, and said, 
"You won't find her there/' 

" Fve only to follow your wheel tracks," said 
Mr. Borrodaile. "They will take me to wherever 
she is/' 

Elsie looked at the thick dust on the drive, 
and saw that he spoke truly; but she only said, 
"You may not be able to do it." 

"I think I shall," said Mr. Borrodaile. And 
turning to the Prime Minister he added, "I 
will leave the English Raisuli's envoy in your 
hands, sir." 

The Prime Minister showed no enthusiasm 
at the prospect. He looked at Elsie glumly. 

Mr. Borrodaile turned and went. As he passed 
through the gates of the Park, Elsie cried after 
him in a singularly discomfiting tone, "Mind 
the bloodhound!" 

Mr. Borrodaile got into her car, and started; 
he followed the tracks of its wheels to Beauleigh 
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Park without any difficult!^. He found that they 
ran into the park; but inside it he found that the 
drive was marked with several sets of tracks 
which had been undisturbed by other traffic for 
several days. At the road which turned oflF up to 
the Pavilion on the hill he stopped; then seeing 
that it had been used for motor traffic he made 
up his mind that he was very likely to find his 
quarry at the end of it. Accordingly he sent the 
car up it, and driving it carefully came at last 
to the little plateau on which stood the Pavilion. 
When he saw it, he was sure he had come to the 
right place. 

Thanks to the admirable situation of the 
Pavilion, Tinker and the Lady Noggs had seen 
the car a mile away, and had long been aware 
that it was not driven by Elsie. At once they 
hurried up to the flat roof, Tinker carrying a 
pair of race-glasses. The Lady Noggs was some 
time getting them focussed on to the car; when 
she did, she cried, "It is that beast, Billy!" 

Tinker was watching it with some anxieQr: 
"It looks,*' he said, "as if they'd collared Elsie.*' 

"It's just what they'd do!" said the Lady 
Noggs scornfully. 

"Well, you stop up here," said Tinker, "and 
I'll go down, and talk to him." 
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Mindful of Elsie's parting admonition Mr. 
Borrodaile drove up to the Pavilion somewhat 
gingerly, casting a wary eye about him for 
bloodhounds. When he reached it he saw a 
small boy standing in the doorway, regarding 
him with the genuine brigand scowl. 

"The English Raisuli, I believe," said Mr. 
Borrodaile. 

The small boy nodded. 

"Lord Errington had a letter from you, this 
morning, informing him that you had kidnapped 
his niece. Lady Felicia Grandison, and suggest- 
ing a ransom of five hundred pounds in gold. 
Wc met the envoy you sent to get the money at 
the appointed place, and captured her. I have 
come to propose an exchange of prisoners. We 
will surrender your envoy, if you will surrender 
Lady Grandison.'* 

" Do you bear a token from my envoy to show 
that your story is true ?" said Tinker in a very 
gruff voice. 

"Token.?" said Mr. Borrodaile a little 
blankly. "Oh, ygs; here's her camel." 

Tinker's face cleared somewhat at this con- 
cession to romance: "It is," he said grufHy. 

"Well, where is Lady Grandison ?" said Mr. 
Borrodaile. 
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" Up-stairs/* said Tinker. 

"Then I think if you will allow me. 111 
come up-stairs and fetch her. She might re- 
fuse to come at your bidding. I know her 
well." 

Tinker turned and led the way through the 
hall, and up the stairs. All the way he grum- 
bled bitterly in a very gruff voice, about the un- 
fairness of taking a mean advantage of a little 
girl like Elsie. 

Mr. Borrodaile heard him without a word. 
He only suffered a triumphant smile to wreathe 
his face. 

On the Brst floor landing Tinker turned the 
handle of a door and threw it wide open. Mr. 
Borrodaile composed his countenance to an ex- 
pression likely to overawe the Lady Noggs, 
should she be unwilling to return with him. He 
was also making an impressive, overawing en- 
trance; but it was spoiled by a vigorous push 
which sent him flying into the middle of the 
room. Before he could turn, the door was 
slammed, and the key turned in the lock. 

**Ha, ha! Trapped!'* said the gruflF voice of 
the English Raisuli. 

That resourceful but unscrupulous brigand 
went coolly up to the roof to the Lady Noggs. 
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A smile of gentle contentment played about his 
lips, and he said, 'Tve trapped him. He's locked 
up in the morning-room. That's two prisoners 
to one: they will learn that the English Raisuli 
is not to be trifled with/' 

^'You've caught Billy and locked him up?" 
cried the Lady Noggs clapping her hands. "You 
are a nice boy. I do like you. But are you sure 
he can't get out ? " 

"There are no creepers near that window. 
That's why I chose the morning-room," said 
Tinker. 

Mr. Borrodaile had already ascertained that 
fact. He had rushed straight to the window the 
moment the gruflF voice of the English Raisuli 
had apprised him of his capture. Then he sat 
down in an arm-chair and laughed. Presently 
he again set about trying to find some method 
of escaping from the brigand's clutches. He 
went to the window and again examined the wall 
with a view to clambering down it. It was most 
inconvenient for any such purpose: a smooth 
twenq^ feet to the marble pavement of the ter- 
race at its foot. He tried the door. It seemed to 
him of uncommon thickness, with an uncom- 
monly strong lock. He betook himself to the 
examination of the fine coloured prints with 
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which the room was most fittingly hung; then 
he went to the window again. 

Two children, the English Raisuli and his 
prisoner, Lady Felicia Grandison, were walking 
on the terrace below it, in earnest and entirely 
amicable conversation. 

"HuUoar* cried Mr. Borrodaile. 

Neither of them vouchsafed so much as a 
glance upwards. For half an hour diey walked 
up and down underneath his window absorbed 
in their talk. Mr. Borrodaile made proposals; 
he was sarcasdc; he even threatened. Thqr 
might have been stone deaf for all the attention 
they paid to him. He gave it up at last, and set- 
tled himself, somewhat sulkily, in an arm-chair 
with a book. 

Meanwhile things had been going no better 
in Stonorill park. After Mr. Borrodaile had left 
them, Elsie sat down on the grass. The Prime 
Minister stood over her and took the pains to 
point out to her at great length, and with that 
famous eloquence which had done almost as ' 
much as his family to raise him to his exalted 
position, the enocmiti^ of the crime of black- 
mailing. 

When at last he came to the end of his 
harangue, Elsie only said, ''Brigands do." 
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The Prime Minister then waited in silence. 
Presently the two footmen came somewhat 
sheepishly out of the lodge. They did not carry 
their cricket stumps. The Prime Minister told 
them to go back to the castle. Elsie's face 
brightened. 

They waited on, still silent. The Prime Minis- 
ter having exhausted the moral aspect of the 
matter, could find nothing to say to his prisoner; 
and she seemed to have nothing to say to him. 
It was quite a half an hour before a sudden 
happy thought came to him, and he said stiffly, 
"I can't waste any more time on the tiresome 
pranks of children; you may as well wait at the 
castle as here. Come along." 

Elsie rose with ready obedience, and came. 
The motion, or the fresh air set the fine intellect 
of the Prime Minister wandering along the paths 
of German philosophy. It wandered in that per- 
fect concentration only possible to great minds. 
At the end of three-quarters of a mile he be- 
thought himself of his blackmailing companion, 
and cast a glance down on her. His eyes met the 
empty air. A glance around assured him that he 
was alone; a third glance, backwards, showed 
. him a white figure moving at a considerable 
speed, rather more than half a mile away. He 
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said something neither German nor philosophi-. 
caly and started in pursuit. His legs were long but 
by no means used to the exercise of running, and 
he had made no perceptible gain on it when the 
white figure vanished out of sight through the 
park gates. He stopped short, sat down till he 
had recovered his breath; and then slowly and 
gloomily went towards the castle. 

When it became plain that Mr. Borrodaile 
was not coming again to the window to be an- 
noyed by their contemptuous disregard of him, 
Tinker and the Lady Noggs left the terrace. 
The sight of the motor-car gave him an idea. 
He pulled out his watch, looked at it, made a 
short calculation, and said, *' I think I ought to 
be getting down to Stonorill: Elsie's been there 
more than an hour, and if your uncle's anything 
like what you tell us, Fll bet anything she's got 
away by now. She's used to it. We're both used 
to it. I think, if you don't mind being left alone, 
I ought to be getting down to Stonorill in case 
she wants me." 

"Can't I come with you?" said the Lady 
Noggs. 

"I don't think you'd better," said Tinker. 
"It's all right for me; I'm pretty hard to catch, 
especially in a ca — on a camel." 
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The Lady Noggs's face fell; then it brightened, 
and she said, ** But you could cover me with a 
rug like you did yesterday." 

''Yes, I could do that/' said Tinker some- 
what doubtfully. '' But suppose we had to leave 
the car and run for it.'' 

''Oh, I can run all right," said the Lady 
Noggs. "And we should be near the woods, too; 
and when once I get into the woods, I know of 
lots and lots of hiding-places where they'd 
never find me. And I do so want to come." 

"Well, we might try," said Tinker with no 
great enthusiasm. 

Accordingly the Lady Noggs was again ar- 
ranged in the bottom of the car so that she could 
be covered with a rug, and Tinker started the 
car down the hill. On the level ground he made 
it fly, and kept up the pace to within a mile of 
Stonorill; then he slowed down, and advanced 
on the castle with great caution. Several times 
he got out of the car and looked round the cor- 
ner of the road or over th^ brow of a ridge in it. 
They were approaching a corner in this cau- 
tious fashion, not above half a mile from the 
lodge gates, when there came flying round it a 
little white figure with streaming hair. At the 
sight of it Tinker cheered, the Lady Noggs 
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clapped her hands, and in a few seconds the 
panting Elsie was in the car» and it was ripping 
back to Beauleigh. 

Some half an hour after this incident Mr. 
Borrodaile went to the window to see if any- 
where in the surrounding countiy a rescuer was 
speeding towards him. The surrounding coun- 
try was painfully empty; but on the terrace im- 
mediately beneath him walked three children, 
two little girls and a boy; they were absorbed 
in earnest conversation. Mr. Borrodaile stared 
a moment with all his eyes, said something in a 
low voice and sprang away from the window 
hoping that he had not been seen. He went back 
to his arm-chair and his book a subdued and 
chastened man. He read with no very great 
gusto for some time; then of a sudden he be- 
came aware that he was hungry. The discov- 
ery soon made him hungrier; and the improb- 
ability of satisfying that hunger was both plain 
and painful to him. He rose and went again to 
the window. The terrace was empty, and he 
scanned the surrounding country wistfully. He 
knew the Prime Minister too well to hope that 
he would have moved so soon in the matter of 
his rescue. Of a sudden he heard steps outside 
the door; and the key turned in the lock. Mr. 
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Borrodaile strode hurriedly across the room re- 
solved to be free. On the landing stood the Eng- 
lish Raisuli, and by his side a maid bearing a 
lunch tray; on the threshold stood an admirable 
specimen of the brindled bull-terrier: he seemed 
to Mr. Borrodaile to be displaying several rows 
of long, sharp teeth. Mr. Borrodaile stopped 
short. 

"This is Blazer the bloodhound," said the 
English Raisuli with a complacency which Mr. 
Borrodaile found excessive. " If you try to come 
out of the room, he will tear you limb from 
limb." 

Mr. Borrodaile disbelieved in the dog's breed, 
but not in his rending powers; and he stood still. 

"Take in the lunch, Selina," said the English 
Raisuli; and he folded his arms and regarded 
his captive with a stem and gloomy frown. 

The maid brought in the tray and set it on 
the table; then she went out of the room, and 
the English Raisuli shut the door, and turned 
the key. Mr. Borrodaile again said a word or 
two in a low voice; then he got him to his lunch. 
Fortunately he had cigarettes with him, and 
after his lunch he smoked a couple; then he 
turned drowsy and went to sleep. He was aroused 
by the sound of banging; he looked at his watch 
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and found that he had slept nearly two hours; 
then he perceived that the banging which had 
aroused him, was the sound of doors and shut- 
ters being closed hastily. He sprang to the win- 
dow to see, as he expected, the Prime Minister 
accompanied by his chauffeur, coming on to 
the plateau in his motor-car. Mr. Borrodaile 
shouted, but just too late; for the car passed 
the corner of the Pavilion on its way to the 
front door. It was some five minutes before the 
Prime Minister and the chauffeur came round 
the corner. 

"I'm glad you've come!" cried Mr. Borro- 
daile. "I've been a prisoner here since eleven 
this morning!" 

"Dear, dear! this is very distressing!" said 
the Prime Minister. " But how has it happened ? 
Who has imprisoned you ?" 

"That young imp. Sir Tancred Beauleigh's 
son," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

" But how are we to get in ? How arc we to 
release you?" said the Prime Minister. "Ex- 
cept for you the building seems deserted. The 
door is shut and all the windows are shuttered." 

"Break in," said Mr. Borrodaile. "You've 
plenty of tools in the car; and Gavroche knows 
how to use them." 
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** But how can I break into a house — a de- 
serted house?" said the Prime Minister plain- 
tively. 

''It isn't deserted,'' said Mr. Borrodaile. 
''Lady Felicia is in it, and two Beauleigh chil- 
dren, and at any rate one maid; to say nothing 
of a bull terrier." 

"Bloodhound," said a hoarse brigand-like 
voice from the roof. And Mr. Borrodaile and 
the Prime Minister looked up to see no one. 

"I was forgetting that dog," said Mr. Borro- 
daile. "He complicates matters. He'll be more 
awkward to deal with than a man; but it's the 
only thing to do." 

The Prime Minister paced the terrace in an 
agony of indecision. The chauffeur watched him 
stolidly. At last the Prime Minister said, "Well, 
there really seems to be nothing else to do; but 
it's very distressing! very distressing! Where do 
you suggest that I shall break in .^" 

"The front door if you can manage it," said 
Mr Borrodaile. " But I expect you will have to 
fight that dog." 

"There is no need at all to break in," said the 
gruff voice of the brigand from the roof. "If 
you've brought that five hundred pounds in 
gold| the captives will be released at once. If 
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you tiy to break in, beware of Blazer the blood- 
hound and the molten lead." 

The Prime Minister again scanned the para- 
pet of the roof 9 but again he saw no brigand. 
Suddenly, by a splendid effort, he came to a 
definite resolve: "Look here, Borrodaile,** he 
said, " Tm not going to break in. Suppose Feli- 
cia isn't in the house. I should get into a horrible 
mess. Sir Tancred Beauleigh would be justified 
in prosecuting me. Think of what the papers 
would say." 

"But if Lady Felicia isn't here, Fm here,** 
said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"You came in of your own accord," said the 
voice of the brigand. 

"That's true, you know, that's quite true," 
said the Prime Minister. "I shall drive over to 
Wyse's and get a search-warrant, and a police- 
man to do things in the regular way." 

"By the time you get back, Raisuli and his 
prey will be far away," said the voice of the 
brigand. 

"Dear, dear! This is very distressing!" said 
the Prime Minister, once more at a loss. 

Of a sudden help, unexpected but eflFecdve, 
came. A tall, slim, young man came slowly 
round the back of the Pavilion along the terrace. 
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He showed no surprise at all at the sight of a 
stranger conversing, from a first-floor window 
of his Pavilion, with an agitated Prime Minis- 
ter. He only said with languid politeness, "I fear 
that you must have come across my small son. 
I am Sir Tancred Beauleigh." 

The Prime Minister bowed with some stiff- 
ness, since before his recent marriage with an 
American heiress Sir Tancred had enjoyed the 
reputation of being something of a ne'er-do- 
well, and said with some heat, "I have indeed, 
at least I think so. He has kidnapped my little 
niece, and proposed to blackmail me — actually 
to blackmail me — by holding her to ransom." 

"I can well believe it," said Sir Tancred with 
languid coolness, for the Prime Minister's stiff- 
ness had not escaped his notice. 

"Then on the top of that, he has imprisoned 
Mr. Borrodaile, my secretary!" 

"Ah, the gentleman in my morning-room. 
Doesn't he look rather large to be imprisoned 
by a small boy like Tinker?" 

"Oh, I was fairly trapped," said Mr. Borro- 
daile. "I have nothing to complain of. I came 
as an enemy, and I followed our national cus- 
tom of despising the enemy, with the result that 
I got into trouble. It served me quite right." 
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"Well, wc will hear what Tinker has to say 
about himself. I have never yet found him un- 
provided with admirable reasons for these ex- 
ploits," said Sir Tancred. 

"Am I to understand that you propose to 
encourage him in this outrageous conduct?" 
cried the Prime Minister with yet more heat. 

"I propose to keep my mind quite open," said 
Sir Tancred with a charming smile. ''After all, 
the presence of your secretary in my morning- 
room does require some explanation." 

The Prime Minister found nothing to say; 
and Sir Tancred shouted up to the roof, ''Tin- 
ker." 

The head of the English Raisuli appeared 
over the parapet, and Sir Tancred said, "Come 
down, and let us in." 

They went round to the front of the Pavilion ; 
and Mr. Borrodaile heard the front door opened 
and their steps on the stairs. Then the door of 
his prison opened and the Prime Minister and 
Sir Tancred entered, followed by the three chil- 
dren. The Prime Minister sat down in a chair; 
and on the instant his breach of decorum was 
marked by the emphasis with which the Eng- 
lish Raisuli drew forward chairs for Elsie and 
the Lady Noggs. The Prime Minister whose 
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habitual mildness seemed to have been dissi- 
pated by the events of the morning, glared at 
him; but Tinker preserved, with apparently no 
difficulty in the world, the air of an innocent 
seraph. His trusty lieutenant was equally unem- 
barrassed; but the Lady Noggs looked her most 
defiant. 

Sir Tancred stood on the hearth-rug with his 
hands in his pockets, surveying the gathering 
with an impassive and judicial air, and said to 
the English Raisuli, "Now, if you'd explain.'* 

The air of seraphic innocence appeared posi- 
tively to thicken on his son's face as he said 
firmly, "Well, sir, it was the only thing to do." 

"That I knew. It always is," said Sir Tancred 
patiently. 

"We were out on the car, Elsie and I," Tinker 
went on. "And we found Lady Grandison and 
two boys, and there was some trouble. And we 
found she was going to sea; and that's a poor 
sort of thing to do, so we brought her here. She 
didn't seem to want to go back to Stonorill." 

"I wouldn't go back to Stonorill!" broke in 
the Lady Noggs. "He's telling it all wrong. It 
was the Inquisition; and they were trying to lick 
me because I had run away with the kitten; and 
they'd have done it, if Tinker hadn't knocked 
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them down and driven me away in the car. And 
I was running away to sea; and I should have 
got there and been a cabin-boy, and you'd never 
have seen me again, only Tinker and Elsie per- 
suaded me not to go. And it was very good of 
them, for I'm sure that I really shouldn't have 
liked it at all; so you see it wasn't Tinkei^s 
fault at all — so there." And she paused for 
want of breath. 

"Well, you see, it was no good Lady Grandi- 
son being here and doing nothing at all," said 
Tinker taking up the tale. "So I was Raisuli, 
and Elsie was my lieutenant; and Lady Grandi- 
son was Miss Perdicaris, our captive; and we 
had to ask a ransom for her because brigands 
do. Elsie went to Stonorill for the ransom; and 
Mr. Borrodaile captured her, and took our car 
and came here for Lady Grandison. He wanted 
to exchange prisoners; and of course the more 
prisoners there are to exchange the better, so 
he got locked up in the morning-room." 

The Prime Minister's air had grown more 
and more bewildered. Along the tortuous paths 
of German Philosophy his mind could travel 
without a pause; but, confronted with this series 
of facts, it was entirely at a loss; and he said 
plaintively, "I don't understand a word of it." 
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"We will now proceed to unravel the tangle 
then," said Sir Tancred with a faint twinkle in 
his eye. "Who was the Inquisition, Lady Gran- 
dison?" 

"They were two boys — horrid, fat boys," 
said the Lady Noggs. " I found them just going 
to question the kitten, they were going to stretch 
it and hun it because it was a heretic; so I took 
it and bolted. And they had just caught me up, 
and were trying to lick me, when Tinker and 
Elsie came along in their car. And Tinker 
knocked the Inquisition down while I got into 
the car, and we drove away from them." 

"This grows more and more complicated," 
said the Prime Minister. 

"Oh, I think it's fairly plain," said Mr. Bor- 
rodaile. "The English Raisuli appears to have 
begun his acquaintance with Lady Felicia by 
rescuing her from two boys who were trying to 
beat her for preventing them torturing a kitten." 

"That's it," said the Lady Noggs, "You do 
understand things sometimes, Billy." 

"Your encomiums make me blush," said Mr. 
Borrodaile politely. 

"Then Tinker saved you from some annoy- 
ance," said Sir Tancred. 

"Well, I think they would have licked me in 
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the end,'* said the Lady Noggs frankly. "They 
were two to one you see, though I had got tight 
hold of one's hair, and bigger than me/' 

''Where did this happen?'' said the Prime 
Minister. 

''Out beyond Appleton/' said the Lady 
Noggs. 

"And what were you doing there?" said the 
Prime Minister. 

"I was going to sea,'' said the Lady Noggs 
with a sudden accession of dignity. "Pm not 
going to stop in a place where people find fault 
with me all about nothing at all before every- 
body else. I wasn't ever going back to StonoriU. 
And I should have got to sea, only Tinker told 
me that it was a veiy rough life and no desert 
islands left." 

"Evidently," said Sir Tancred. "we have to 
go yet further back. I can see looming in the 
distance behind all this some primal basic fact. 
Had you, or any of her pastors and masters any 
dispute with Lady Grandison ?" 

" I had only told her to stay in the nursery for 
the day, for making an apple-pie bed for one of 
my guests," said the Prime Minister stiffly. 

" You told me before every one at breakfast," 
said the Lady Noggs bitterly. 
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"This puts a different complexion on the 
matter," said Sir Tancred. "It seems to me 
that had it not been for the intervention of my 
son, your niece would be leading a life on the 
ocean wave. I don't know of course if you pro- 
posed that career for her. It looks veiy much as 
if you owe her to him." 

The Prime Minister looked at the English 
Ratsuti with no great gratitude, and said, "It 
certainly looks like it, and so far I am grateful 
to him; but at the same time, his attempt to 
blackmail me was monstrous in one so young." 

"Brigands have to have ransoms," said Tin- 
ker firmly. 

"After all, Romance has its claims, though 
five hundred pounds in gold is rather a heavy 
one," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"I seem to have wandered into topsy-turvy- 
dom," said the Prime Minister wearily, and he 
rose. "At any rate I am much obliged to you, 
Sir Tancred, for releasing my secretary, and 
restoring my niece." 

"And I must apologize for the length of my 
intrusion; but I can assure you it was involun- 
taiy," said Mr. Borrodaile. 

"Not at all, not at all," said Sir Tancred. 
"But won't you have some tea, or a whisky 
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and soda, or something after your drive through 
the heat?" 

''No, no; thank you/' said the Prime Minis- 
ter. ''I must be at Stonorill for the afternoon 
post.** 

'* Welly you must allow me to express my 
regret that your time should have been wasted 
like this/* said Sir Tancred. And they drifted 
towards the door. The Lady Noggs, Tinker, 
and Elsie came down-stairs after them, and in 
hurried whispers fixed a place at which to meet 
on the morrow. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Borrodaile, and the 
Lady Noggs got into their car; and as the Prime 
Minister bent to start the engine, the Lady 
Noggs cried vindictively, *'You kidnap uncle 
next time! TU help!** 



CHAPTER FIFTKKN 
THE WEDDING GUEST 

WHEN Mr. Beresford Caldecott cooled 
down after his visit to Stonorill, he 
regretted that in the outburst of 
fury, provoked by Mr. Borrodaile's use of the 
word bunco-steerer, he should have committed 
himself to make Violet an allowance. He had 
always been used to look back on those out- 
bursts of fury with complacency; and that com- 
placency had prevented him grasping the fact 
that if you apply the wild, free life of the far West 
to the naturally homy temperament of an Eng- 
lish aristocrat, the result will, sooner or later, be 
discomfort to the possessor of that temperament. 
The thought of having to pay out two thousand 
a year, well as he could afford it, inspired into 
him a very acute discomfort. However, he was a 
man of his word; and he instructed his solicitor 
to make the needful settlement, to which he 
added what he hoped would prove a saving 
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clause, the proviso that she should many Mr. 
Borrodaile within the month. 

Now and again he tried to cheer himself with 
the conviction that the young jackanapes, as he 
persisted in considering Mr. Borrodaile, had 
only been trifling with his niece's affections; and 
that the settlement would make no difi^erence to 
his purpose of jilting her. The conviction was not 
very strong; and he got but little comfort out of 
it. This was as well; it saved him disappoint- 
ment, for two days after he had signed the 
deed of settlement he received a letter of 
warm thanks from Violet, and the day after 
that a letter of warmer thanks from Mr. Borro- 
daile himself; a letter which drove him forth- 
with into his beautiful, sibilant Spanish. It was 
fortunate, indeed, for the land of his birth that 
his residence in South America had made Span- 
ish the medium in which he expressed his deeper 
emotions. 

Violet had been pleased indeed to receive the 
lawyer's letter informing her of her uncle's gen- 
erous provision; but the proviso troubled her not 
a little. She could hardly go to Mr. Borrodaile 
and tell him about it. Fortunately, he himself re- 
lieved her of her embarrassment. She had been 
pondering the matter all day without finding any 
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solution of the difficulty; and after dinner, she 
was walking up and down the lawn in front of 
the castle still wrestling with it, when he joined 
her. 

*^ It is a great comfort to me to know that yours 
is not a wasteful disposition/* he said, with his 
usual assured air. 

"Why?" said Violet. 

" Because," said Mr. Borrodaile coolly, "I am 
going to purchase a special marriage license, 
which is an expensive document; and I know 
you will not be able to bring yourself to let it be 
wasted. I am sure you won't allow it to be 
wasted. " 

** I suppose people who have that can get mar- 
ried in a month, " said Violet, with a somewhat 
mocking reflection in her voice. 

"You can get married in a month with 
banns," said Mr. Borrodaile. "With this you 
can get married in a week or less. 

"No one can get married in a week, "said 
Violet with conviction. 

"They could with a little firmness," said Mr. 
Borrodaile. 

Violet said nothing for a minute or two; then 
she began in a hasty fashion: "Talking about 
marriage I am in a somewhat awkward position. 
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place in three weeks; and Violet set about her 
preparations for it, declaring that three weeks 
was all too short a time for them. She was very 
busy with those preparations; and the Lady 
Noggs had the greater opportunities of enjoying 
the society of her two new young friends at 
Beauleigh. 

She and Elsie showed an interest in the ap- 
proaching marriage which seemed to Tinker 
quite out of proponion to the event) even though 
the Lady No^s was to be a bridesmaid. He 
listened, however, to their discussions of it with 
exemplary patience. Then the Lady Noggs hap- 
pened to let fall the statement that Mr. Beres- 
ibrd Caldecott was to be a wedding guest; that he 
had been called Tiger Jake in Arizona; and that 
he had described himself as a tough. At once 
Tinker was all interest. His wide, romantic 
reading enabled him to place Mr. Beresford Cal- 
decott exactly; and he described the attributes of 
that bye-product of Western civilization, the 
tough, in terms which filled the Lady Noggs and 
Elsie with an admiring interest equal to his own. 

At once, for them, the presence of Mr. Beres- 
ford Caldecott became by far the most import- 
ant feature in the matter of the wedding cere- 
mony, and all the other persons attending it were 
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Mr. Beresford Caldecott had come to enjoy 
himself. His generosity had made the ceremony 
possible, and he was not on that account, going 
to let it be too pleasant, if any effort of his could 
prevent it. He was looking forward, indeed, to a 
regular field-day, and hoped to get in at least 
half a dozen bitter quarrels before the evening. 

His first act on entering the great hall, where 
the reception was being held, was to make his way 
to the bride and bridegroom, who were receiving 
the congratulations of their friends. He greeted 
Violet with some curtness, and wished her hap- 
piness in accents of sepulchral gloom, calculated 
to demonstrate the hopelessness of the wish; 
then he made his way to the bridegroom who 
stood a few paces off. Mr. Borrodaile greeted him 
with as much of the warmth due to a benefactor, 
as he could command by an earnest effort. 

"Ha! you're married now," said Mr. Beres- 
ford Caldecott, gloating over him with infinite 
malevolence. 

" I am indeed, " said Mr. Borrodaile cheerfully. 

"Yes, you're cock-a-hoop about it now; but 
you wait — you wait, " growled Mr. Beresford 
Caldecott. 

"Well, sir, I shall have leisure to wait," said 
Mr. Borrodaile with unimpaired cheerfulness. 
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Violet's side. Mr. Beresford CaWecott found 
himself being shaken warmly by the hand by a 
little girl and a small boy, who regarded him with 
admiring, almost reverential eyes. 

"We've got a nice, long afternoon before us," 
said the Lady Noggs. "You'U be able to tell us 
lots about Arizona, and shooting people in sa- 
loons. " 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott cast a helpless, ap- 
pealing glance round the hall, and muttered a 
few words under his breath. They sounded 
Spanish. 

"Perhaps he'd like a drink first. They do," 
said Tinker. 

At once the Lady Noggs became all hospital- 
ity. She took the unresisting wedding guest by 
the hand, led him to a table, and pressed refresh- 
ment upon him. She offered him the innocuous 
drinks his soul abhorred — hock-cup, claret-cup, 
champagne-cup, and cider-cup. He refused them 
all with great shortness, and was turning 
away from the table when Sir Hildebrand Wyse 
came up to them and greeted her. She shook 
hands with him, crying with joyful pride, "Oh, 
let me introduce you, Tiger Jake — Sir Hilde- 
brand Wyse. He was a tough in Arizona, and 
used to shoot people in saloons. " 
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able to drink it like that! — if you must drink 
whisky. " 

The three children watched him drink with 
immense admiration. When he set the glass 
down Tinker said, "We should be very much 
obliged if you'd tell us about the first man you 
shot. " 

We should, awfully," said Elsie. 
Don't you think we ought to introduce him 
to some more people first .^" said the Lady 
Noggs, whose sense of hospitality had been fully 
aroused. "He's a guest, you know; and I don't 
think we ought to keep him to ourselves alto- 
gether. Toughs are so rare in England; and there 
must be lots of people here who'd like to know 
Tiger — " 

"Mr. Beresford Caldecott's dash for freedom 
cut her short. He went with marked haste 
through the serried throng of guests, across the 
room, to the duchess. 

" I'm glad to see you've come, Beresford, " she 
said. "I was afraid you wouldn't. Those chil- 
dren seem to have taken a great fancy to you. 
I've been watching you and them. You're com- 
ing out in a new light. I've thought that a good 
deal of that temper of yours was put on; and I 
am beginning to see I was right. It was amiable 
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"Take him I" said the duchess, and she turned 
her back on him. 

Before the hapless Mr. Beresford Caldecott 
could escape, the Lady Noggs had him firmly by 
the hand, and was leading him away to an 
empty comer of the hall. They hemmed him into 
it; and the Lady Noggs said: "Tell us about the 
first man you shot. " 

"Was it in a saloon ?" said Elsie. 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott freed his hand 
violently, and plunged into the thickest part 
of the throng. He went through tt some- 
thing after the manner of a snow-plough, and 
people stared after him, and asked who he 
was. 

The three children looked at one another 
blankly. " It looks as if he didn't want to tell us 
about it," said the Lady Noggs. 

"It does," said Tinker. 

"Those brave men are so modest. All the 
books say so," said Elsie. 

"I think it's grumpiness," said the Lady 
Noggs. " I know Violet is ever so frightened of 
him. " 

"It's very tiresome," said Elsie. 

"People who go to weddings ought to be 
more obliging," said the Lady Noggs. 
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"Well, it doesn't seem much good bothering 
about him. Let's go and talk to Borrodaile," 
said Tinker. 

They joined the group round Mr. Borrodaile, 
and lingered there a while; but it was no use: 
they were drawn towards the central fascinating 
figure of the gathering by an invincible attrac- 
tion. In spite of themselves they found them- 
selves hovering about him; and try as he would 
he could not keep a thick enough section of the 
throng between him and them. They said noth- 
ing to him, but where he was they were; and 
their mere presence prevented him giving the 
rein to his natural disposition. He had meant to 
be very severe with the Prime Minister; but his 
mind was so full of his limpet-like attendants 
that the Prime Minister only found him dis- 
trait and preoccupied. 

In the meantime the children had had time to 
grow sore at his reticence; and, at last. Tinker 
said thoughtfully : '^ Vm thinking about that hat 
of his — that new silk hat. You say he jumps on 
his hats/' 

The Lady Noggs nodded. 

^'I wonder if we could do anything," said 
Tinker. ''If he jumped on that hat, he wouldn't 
be such a disappointment." 
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The faces of the Lady Noggs and Elsie 
brightened. 

" But we shall have to wait till he's got his hat 
on," said the Lady Noggs. 

" It seems to me he doesn't like being intro- 
duced to people. We might do it that way, work- 
ing him up by introducing people to him," said 
Tinker. "You see if they really called him Tiger 
Jake, we'd better not do anything too plain, or 
there might be no end of a row; and that wouldn't 
do at all : you can't have rows at weddings, you 
know. " 

"Let's try introducing them," said the Lady 
Noggs. 

In the course of the next ten minutes Mr. 
Beresford Caldecott was introduced to three 
men and two ladies as Tiger Jake of Arizona^ 
He really did not know whether he hated most 
those who treated the introduction as an engag- 
ing jest of the Lady Noggs and laughed heartily, 
or those who eyed him with gathering affright; 
but he broke away from the group of new ac- 
quaintances, with which his little hostess had so 
thoughtfully provided him, and simmering very 
near boiling point escaped to a refreshment 
table. 

At this moment the Lady Noggs perceived 
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Lord Grasthwaite, and cried: *'Look, there is 
that horrid sneak, Lord Grasthwaitel Til intro- 
duce him. If he does have a row with him no 
one'U mind much. ** 

"Come on,** said Tinker. 

Without knowing exactly what was happening 
to him, Lord Grasthwaite was conveyed by 
three active and voluble children to the table at 
which stood a little red-faced man, with a glass 
in his hand, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
whisky; and the Lady Noggs said, with crisp 
distinctness, "Let me introduce you. Tiger 
Jake — Lord Grasthwaite. He was called Tiger 
Jake in Arizona because he was a tough, and 
used to shoot people in saloons. " 

The timid minister recoiled in open-mouthed 
dismay, but managed to stammer, " D — d — 
de — lighted t — t — to m — m — meet you. " 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott turned on him a face 
of an exasperated fiend, and said thickly: "I 
wish there were saloons in England. I wish we 
were in a saloon. I'd delight you, you mutton- 
headed gaping idiot!" 

Lord Grasthwaite gasped, and staggered 
hastily away. 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott gulped down the rest 
of his whisky, and turned to berate the children. 
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For the first time in the afternoon, as it seemed 
to him, they were nowhere in sight. 

There was a lull in the conversation and a gen- 
eral movement towards the door. The guests 
streamed out of it, gathered on the steps, or 
crossed the drive and grouped thonselves on the 
lawn to see the departure of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott got his hat and went 
with them. He found the cooler open air grate- 
ful to his heated brow. The three children were 
standing on the lawn close to him. The bride 
and bridegroom came out of the door, flushed 
' and smiling. The Lady Noggs tore herself from 
the vicinity of Mr. Beresford Caldecott, and ran 
across the drive to kiss Violet good-bye. The 
bride and bridegroom got into the carriage, and 
some one gave the Lady Noggs a shoe to throw 
after them. The carriage started amid a chorus 
of good wishes; and, by a skilful shot, the Lady 
Noggs struck Mr. Borrodaile a shrewd blow 
with the shoe. Then she ran down the steps, 
across the drive to Mr. Beresford Caldecott, and 
reached him just in time to hear Tinker saying to 
his father and stepmother: "Let me introduce 
you; Tiger Jake — Lady Beauleigh — Sir Tan- 
cred Beauteig^. They call him Tiger Jake in 
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